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[ALLAN RAISED HIS HEAD, AND THERE SHE WAS, CLAD IN WHITE, AND LADDIE BY HEB SIDE+] 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
—o— 


Wom & CHAPTER XXXV. 
HEN they had really gone, and the room 
‘Was Ned darkness, Rosamond sat up and put 
od ds to her bursting heart, They were 
ae back—that was the awfal thought that 
= | mind, Her dressing-room was the 
heh of. the whole business, and she was 
at and locked in. What was she to 
inde ‘ere she to scream she would not be 
lath tre — old walls were not the modern 
The dag Plaster, but three or four feet thick. 
exe rs were oak, and double. She felt like 
nett in &@ trap, and trembled from 
a as she thought of the return of 
the bull ans—another agonising ordeal from 
ite Rte lantern and, perhaps, the long 
at ad ® could not get the words of a piece 
be. heey pennyson’s “ Faic Women”) out of 
memory Farce! res y moment, when her 
orpid a: : 
enteat od on the pon vay nd every faculty con 


One drew a h ° 
nothing —e through my tender throat ; 





After some little time a feeling of desperation 
took possession of her. Why should she not 
do something? She had the use of her hands 
and feet. She might—yes, in one moment's 
flash of light—catch these vilainous burglars in 
their own trap, and at any rate she would not, 
should they murder her, perish in vain. 

Very slowly and stealthily—almost as if she 
still imagined them to bein the room—she 
slid out of bed, struck a match and lit a taper ; 
then she went and laid her ear to the door. 
No sound—a deathlike silence—apparently the 
whole house was wrapped in sleep, Next she 
stole into the dressing-room. Her diamonds 
were still there, lying as they had been taken 
_ of their cases in one glittering, careless 

eap. 

A red woollen comforter, very dirty and worn, 
lay on the ground. Only for that she might 
have f» ‘cied it was alladream, She hurried 


to th . loor, and put the key in the outside of 
the lc , tarning it several times to see that it 
move. freely. And Rosamond, it was well 


you .did, for that precaution subsequently 
saved your life, 
Jast at this moment her quick ear caught a 





faint sound below in the garden, and she blew 
out the light (it would never, never do for them 
to discover the dressing-room lit up), and, 
under shelter of the darkness, and becoming 
bolder every moment, she stole to the big bow- 
window at the end of the room, in which stoop 
Fm dressing-table and mirror just facing the 
oor, 

She put her ear to the sash, and heard a 
ladder heavily lifted and dragged and laid 
against it outside; she heard muttered voices, 
and then silence. They had gone away, and 
they would be back in ker room shortly. She 
had not a second to lose. Very gently she 
opened the window. Yes, the ladder was there. 

‘*Now Heaven give me strength,” she said, 
taking the top of it firmly in both her hands, 
and nerving hers¢lf for a great effort. She 
raised it up from the window-sill; poised it 
backwards as far as her arms could reach, and 
let it go. It fell with what seemed to hera 
hideous crash among some laarels, buat in 
reality it waa only a doll, mufiicd thud. 

How her heart beat! How her ears were 
aching to catch distant sounds! It was some 
time before she could nerve herself to pull 
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down the window once more—very, very 
gently—and then, her trap laid,.she fled back 
to bed and buried her head in the clothes, and 
awaited the return of the robbers with their 
booty. How long they seemed! months—not 
merely hours! It seemed years since she had 
gone to bed, and so the leaden-footed moments 
crawled by—moments spent very agreeably by 
the trio.downstairs. 

The household were heavy sleepers, the walls 
and the carpets thick, and “‘Leery Billy,” as 
he was called, was a cracksman—the top of 
his profession. 

He had long been the desire and the despair 
cf all the police in the neighbourhood of his 
domicile, wherever it had happened to be, 
Bat he was far too clever and far too: cunni 


and boasted that he lived like a lord—never 


went in for a job unless it was made owelk: 
worth his while, and always did it well.: Ad 
to catching him and putting him up in=the 
etone jug, they might as well try to catoh thé 
moon he.frequently declared with derisive 
compas 

He and his ‘twe pals had collected the silver 
and thrustdtdnto.thtee big, green baize bags. 
Very deftly, "amd<very thoroughly, and very 
rapidly, we Sow made a-clean sweep of 
salvers, can bra, cups) bowls, and such 
small fry as. fobksand ‘and were now 

0 


enjoying meetin ‘im well-earned 
meal inthe 

They were suppingwon some-yvery succulent 
relics of thedate «most excellent dinner, eat- 


iog it in theiwifiugersand quaffiig (according 
o taste) champugueyMadeira,or b : 
“* Comernowy’ exclaimed Leery wees 


roust not tikéemore than will sce us safely off © 


the isests. We'll have*a ticklii business 
cat down that ladder with all the: swag. 
Cares these:amall wittows: andcbéles 

below! 


them,” agaifithe conte neat an 
Se the oe with 
? ousebreakingy 
you're all @dtte? I'd dike to leave «message 
for the céokeghe’s'atip-tepper f  Bat;” with 
a hideousigrin,)’“ that will do, maybe, next 
time wereall,”’ 

Awd thus the three gaolbinds, without-wiping 


their g fi » draited off titir last 
off once of the terrified 
and palpitatigeesmond, 

This time aaiereteursory glauee was cast 
ca her as theyqwalkie@through.. Ths.goodsup- 
yer and liquor : 
but downright rashy 

“The beauty is y 
Bill, “and I've a mind a and kiss her!” 
with a semi-dranken chuckle, 

But he was promptly deterred from this 
performance by a more pradent pal, and they 
passed into the dressing-room-without his 
carrying out his odious intention. 

They were now very busy. pulling out 
drawers and hélping themselves liberally to 
whatever they faucied ; and Rosdniond, hér 
néart hardened ‘for this supreme effort, stole 
once more ot’ of bed and crept’ on tiptoe 
to the door; which was about quarter open. 
Two men were baading over her dressing-case, 
which was on the floor, with their backs to 
ber, and Lesry Billy was humorously holdizg 
her diamond collar round his own ugly throat 
aud grinning at himself in the big mirror, 

She stood ‘fora ‘moment rooted to the ‘spot, 

fascinated Ifke a thing turned to immobility 
nuder some basilisk gaze, If her nerve failed 
ber now she was lost ! 
Ste Knew “it, and ‘made un effort, and one 
email hand crept tothe door and drew: it 
xantly—oh! so'gently—to her, 
net been seen, 

What was that Leery Bill beheld in the 
gias3 arbre as ae owa ugly mug? Tho dis- 
taut reflection of a gitl in her night 
about to shut the door! nightgown 

Witha ee snarland & couple of blood- 
curdlidg oaths hé’snateled up the long 
aud bounded down the room. econ 

Now, Rosson, for your lifet 


But her action 


Aémem can’t getthis«bédy: thrungh : 


'* Nowe suppose. 


m not meneiybeld, . 
asleep,” remarked Leery” 








} 





| and implored her to go away. 


His hand was on the door, but she had shut 
it, and withthe very last effort of frenzy and 
desperation had, with one instantaneous jerk, 
turned the key! 

She was safe.. No; the powet of’ the men, 
storm and curse they never so loudly, all im- 
potent agains that old oak door and strong 
massive lock, They might push and shake 
and stamp, itdidnot matter. Aud now to rouse 
the house, 

Trembling all over; and scarcely able to 
stand, she seized hor Gressing.gown and made 
her way to the dooraud: thisocorridor, 
and knocked at the first-door-and flung itopen) 
into darkness, 

“ Who's there’}” saidia sleepy man’s voics:- 

“ J—Rosamond -Da Quick! get upit 
There-are some room)” 


“The deuce therevaret” wascthe prompt}. 
evidently 


reply, and somebody! “was effectualiy 
roused. 


To the next shexgeve the. same meneage.: 
The servants: were«roussd, the whole house: 
was afoot; lights wereto be sceninnll direo- 
tions, and herds of people 
attire teaq 
asavhite as her dsessing-gown; 


——=S 
her daughter to the: carefal nutse-tend iy 9 
Lady Germaine, « 

Therewas one guest who took hiy dépar. 
ture with the deepest reluctanca, and you can 
guess: who-that guest was. He, however, went 
no further than half a mile from the lodge. 
gates, taking up his abode at_a little country 
inn, which had been a great place in the good 
old coaching days, and awaiting bulleting with 
the very deepest anxiety, 

At last-he resolved to take Lady Germeine 
into his confidence and tell her all, and of ths 
spite.fate seemed to have against him in keep. 
ing bimand his wife apart—first by shipwreck 
thembyrs «misunderstanding, and, finally, by 
this drendful illivess. - 

Who-shall paint Lady Germaine’s face when 
she heard his:tale? “Whodesoribe her ejacu. 
lations and ‘hér gestures? * Someone with 4 
more vivid: pom than this! 

She désisted- that.all would yet go well 
that-her patientvhad® good constitution, and 
would -pull ‘threugh+that he must come at 
onceand takesuphis*abode under the same 


+ roof, and that héshould see Rosamond on the 


very earliest opportunity. 
“It's not so much her bodyras:her.mind we 


was surrounded. She led the way’back toehér} are afraid of,” said Sir Everard to'-his:guest, 


room. There weretwo gentlemen/Lord Kings+* 
ford, a butler, footman, .now~ im:ther train.) 
When they got to ‘the apartmentshe pointed 
to the dressing-room doommmigaidj— 
‘‘Théy are in there pg i'vedockedthém in,: 
he dadder 


and havethrown t baeis’ inte the 
garden. Batthey 
“You Jookedthétadimt" exclaimediLord 


Kingsford in amazement, loaiting at his re- 
volverj-as he “plate@ithisehand upon'the key, 
“ Keep back, Rosamemib; this is notefititfar 
Ou. You have donemore than your shipease 
6 isi. 
T 
was 


-her intosthe corridor the ddor 


mone so farious:as-Leery Billy, whe 
foambaitand bit, anddwas ‘dike a wild bemst 
driven to ~~ 
He-aud : confederates were armed toa; 

but their'shots were wildy. One was lodged in 
the esiling, another tinva wardrobe, a thisit 
misse#-fire altogethery and-after somervioleit: 
struggling and knocking about of furnitusay 
and a gréatdeal of cuvsing and swearing, t 
three were secured, tlieir hands tied behiad 
their backejsand marehed off downstairs aad 


securely shat up in th@jastice room:till thie |; P 


police could remove them that-moruing. 
It was a long timteubefore the. house ‘sitb- 
sided omes’*more; andjindeed;there was: very 


little: reposs fora after such exciting 
semua ietat Chall tdeaePhowtnvat the advex« 


ture: 

She,-of course; fotmad a haven-in anottier 
room, but her brain seemed as if it was beat- 
ing‘through’her head ;. hor eyeballs felt‘ou fire, 
She could not sleep, she could not even resi. 
She-taumbled ‘and tossed about till broad day- 
light. streamed into the.room, and then her 
maid came to the bedside with her customary 
cup of tea and slice.of toast, 

She fouud ‘her ina raging fever and quite 
delirous; the strain upon her mind,: the ter- 
rible twe-hours tension had been ‘too much, 
She showsdevery symptom of being in for a 
severeattack of brain fever, 

There certainly would} be no meeting with 
Allan in the garden: His disclosures must be 
postponed for a long time—perhaps ‘now for 
always—for the fever-ram through ‘her ‘veins 
like aflame; and in'a day or two'it began to 
be whispered that *‘ Miss’ Dane was very, very 
ill—dangerously ill.” 

The fashionable guests departed one an@all, 
leaving a quiet house for the invalid, and 
leaving her alone with’Lady Germaine and ber 
mother, who had come posting over in a great 
state of ‘mind, 

Bat Rosamond would not endure her in the 
room. She did not know her; she merely 
called her *‘ the woman ‘in black,” and begred 


ed, audrevealet tha: infariated caged | 





And so she did after a little time, leaving 


125 


confidentially, imthe privacyof his pa 
tum. “ My wiféldess not-kuow it, nor realize 
it; but her biaimereosivyedien awful shock 
that-night she caught the bitrglars and saved 
our family platei” 

“Her mind? - If Rosamond’s mind. hed 
given way, whatedid aught cleo avail him? 
Whaétewas youth and money and health itself 
but dustandashest:”’ 


er 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Trowas quite trae-thatt was Rosamond’: 
mind thet wasemorea{fested than her body, 

, She guew steomgin health, sho wasable to 
gif up, to get walk about her room; but 
hér memory ot past®ix Orseven yams wis 
generally a blank. 

Lady Germaine was her grandmotiiitrs her 
maid was Mages. Shedooked outstmth 
windows on Drydd ‘Marshes, and cwonllerel 
why Mr. Cameron-had notibeen:totssethény 

No mention was made':of: her-motiier; ci 
gg BrandyohAmy Glewpor Lond tig: 

ord. 

After a tintehé.-was: ‘admitted tocses ‘the 
ationt with a caution, He bargeiaed ‘tose 
her alone; and certainly her appedrance gare 
him a shook? . 

Her hair; ones so-ldzntiantyhad beoreraelly 
but, all thewame, wisely snipped off. Witi 
remained was these short 
carla all ovex her heath@hangail her app 2arace: 
a good:deal. 

Her face was white, her cheeks hollow, ané 
her eyes. sunken.. 

Her reception of him was another shock 
The instant sho-saw him.enter the- rooms? 
jumped up from hér seat, and rushed-to hip 
with an exclamation efowelcome. . 

‘* Oh, Allan what agesryon tve been gettils F 
those tickets for the theatre! I de. so-bsle 
sitting here by myself, You have-bsen-awi} 
hours.” 

What “was. he to say, knowing he had be 
away for years? 

*“T am very sorry, Rosie.” 

‘* Yea,” with. & -pout; ‘I should. hope™ 
You forget what a few days we have tobe ™ 
gether. Tho carriage is waiting to.take 18? 
the Bois; and I'm ready, as you soe 
we start?” 

“No, [ think not this morning, Rossmemt 
It’s very cold. But is there anything eee? 
do — anything you would. like?” lool 
round oe! 9 sitting. rooms 
spoke, helplessly. , P 

“T'd much rather-go out!” pedtiably. i 
don’t think it’s a bit too cold, Howeve® 
am to stay at home, I suppose sve may.s 
play bézique. Where are the cards?” PY 

oa as he rose to look for them. 
said,— 

«Qh, what an exquisite lovely fan that ; 
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that came from the Rue de la Paix this morn- 
ing vyourexttavegant Allan! You ‘must not 
bay me aby more lovely presents or you won't 
nave apy money left to take you ont to Aus- 
tralia, though’ I shall ‘be very giad ‘if you 
paven't. Oh, you've got-the vcards ani the 
marker#, Isees Let medeal.” . 

Rosamond was intagining a day in Paris six 
veats previously, and ‘soon entirely ‘absorbed 
in a sequence, or a chiarice “of double bézique, 
and seering “marriages” with délightfdl eager- 

ess 

: Her partner plsyed mechanically and badly. 
This raking up of Old times, this té%e.a-icie 
with Rosamond was trying past description. 
She was actdally thé old girlish” Rosamond, 
and displayed her innocence and -uncomven- 
tionality and ignorance of the world -in every 
speech. How different to the reality—the ceel, 
collected, welbtraitied Miss Dane ! 

It happened thus every afternoon. He came 
regul and . sat with . ‘There 
was no siga -of-vamendment-in her mind,:but 
the colout had returned: to her. cheeks, the 
ight to her eyes. , 

She went oub.driving aud walking; and was 
completely restored to-her.-boduy health; and 
yet every. day.,AHah left cher witha .sorer, 
iiercer heartache. Shéwwas-dead to: thevpre- 
sent and to him. 

She was alwaysreither in Parisor ‘runnitig 
about Drydd Marshes, ora school, 

One daysh@had-a sudden: gleam: of come- 
thiag else, She wasseitting. beside: Lady 
Germaine, lookingiover & large book of prints, 
and she.camé.tom pictute of an’ infant ia its 
mothers,anma,:, 

She gazed at it‘ for.a-longitime with a 
curious, strained expression cf dawning con- 
viction and widwepened, staring@eyer. 

Then she abeuptlg flung the bavirdown, and, 
turning to Lady Gerniaina, buried hér: face in 
ber lap, and burstdnté a ster of téars,; She 
wept so*vinléntly® and) so ‘unrestrained !y ‘her 
companions 4vere werotshy alatied, § At last 
the sighed ont,' amittl broken subs; 

“Oh, that is a -pitture'of Hy niy baby! 1 
nevet awit, They took it away and buried 
it close to the charch. Ob, what shall I do! 
what shallI do! Ishall go mad!” wringing 


bes-hands in-e .kind of frenzy, ‘1 saw its 
graveseo smell 'so smell! A ‘little green 


mound, I have all ita pretty frocke, She, she 
said I ought to be ashamed to make them, but 
I wasn't. Only théywere*never worn. They 
are locked away inca drawer in-grandmamma's 
room.’ 

Aud here. her grief. again. becamo.quiie) wD- 
controllable, - y ’ 


* * 7 * * 


Dactors.were consulted, and’ se-eral. learned 
men.came and laid their heads togesker, and 
ook counsel, 
_Jo-9as-estrange eave, but all it wanted was 
ime and complete: repose: 

There was nO insanitydn “the Dane ‘family 
(\Ccenttioity. was.not maduess)}, and it would 
yaa away, and the youngdady’s mind spring 
back, as it were, to its.fornter-condition, -and 
Sconeror-later qnite-recererits balance, 

__the itight-and:shoek she. haa -reveived was 
(04-enough, in their opinion, to unhinge the 
inind.of say. woman, 

She had: better §0.back to Dryddj:her: birth- 
Laer #od-live a quiet but free liie-alonethere 
bs. mt ‘cnet Geadually but. surely she 

rould become quite well,dbut she-musi-be lets. 
we to nature; and she-was, , 
aie Maggs.and her. maid: were! once 
pr ‘edamesticated inthe old .maner house a: 
hb . lg waeiea. one the aloctor’s prog- 
SJEtCALION Was & ari 
- Aaabee tole taply verified, 

‘heh 8, Under her feet, thewslt sea wind 
1 ’ . 8 86a WiD 
Slowing on-her cheeks. aud.saw Laddie bound. 
what the La Fp, 9 & Jans from 

Sand clouds-are-slowly lifting 
Camé back to-her.as vividly as.ev ; 
readfal - “x 


That @ nighs: Ti 
an a‘. Ravenslea |. The 
teeratioe made her. shudder, Between 
av eud Ladd was.a gap.: 
She had been i 


7 


the sed-of her.familiar-iriends, | 


dll~very. ill—with brain fever, | 





Msgge-had told.ber, and quite offiher- head, 
thus acvonating for-4l. 

She well remembered the projacted mecting 
with Lord : Kingeford; which had uever come 
off, and: never would now. What he-had to 

| tellof course ehe wouldsnever-know now. 


engaged to-be married ; Viclet Hill was shat 
tp, avd.so was Averil Court, 

For her own part she wae satisfied-to stay 
in retirement, to havea kind» of -resh after her 
strange, eventful: life.- How’ many “curious 
things,.had-happened to. her. within a few 
years! Hnough-events:to etook ‘the lives of 
half.e-dozen people.. 

Yes, there was a repose, a rest in that long 
sutamer.spent alone at Drydd,.» Shévenjoyed 
it.. Shethad-her horsesentor,and rode miles 
and miles.over<the-solitary waste, Sherhdd 
an ample supply of books: and «magazines and 
papers daily and weekly.despatched from-town. 
She got a néw grand.piano per rait {tlie dine 
had- been -made).. She-superintended the -re- 
atratgenient.cf the garden, and-aho-delt quite 
contented and happy. . 

She: was visited by: Mrev Brand—a flying 
visit--who found that Rosamond was hérself 
egain, aod who -secretly.. qnailed .when she 
thought.of - thei secret she had-to divulge:to 
her, cdoner or laters 

Rosamond-tefaged-to: leave -and-go. abroad. 
She was very fond of Drydd, she declared, 
end, would.not be-at alk-surptised if sheategxed 
there altogethery: 

Marg. 
smiles She knew! better, Sho knew that 
before long Drydd would-be: abandoned fora 
much grander mansion ina dess out-Of-the-way 
part-of the world. ‘ 

* > 

And. Rosamend:. at length « he another 

visitor—Allans:. Emboldened«. by. Lady Ger- 


her long rides-and walke, and her renewed: in- 
terest in everptbibg that was goingon;including 
an inquiny into-his: wheresboute; hé-ventured 
to come to Drydd. 

Ab first-he.4id: not come to. the -honse) nor 
accost her. 
on the marshes afar off. 

He must be very careful how he«told-her: 
Her brain must-not receive another startling 
shock; How was:he'to set about telling ‘her? 
A @ozen times -w day he: rehearsed the ecenoe 
to himself,-but never to his complete ‘satistac- 
tion. 

Oné evening he: was leaning: hia: elbows: on 
the old foot-bridge, staring: into the--water 
bentath: him, and making up his: mind thit 
he would write ‘to her} and humbly ark for an: 
interview, and them trust to chance aud oppor: 
tunity for broashing the subject; 


suspeneé—of this waiting; waiting; waiting. 
Fate seemed: to take =pleasure: in: throwimy 
obstacle after obstaci@in his pathway, What 
had: he done that:she should purses hiar for 


malice?) Wasiit, he ‘asked vhiméelf,-with ‘a 
grim, sarcastic emile, because hé-was:so fil 
advised a2 to matry on a Friday ? 

ls waden this: very footbrid#e, more than 
six years ugo, he had-ssked’ Rosamond to’ be 
his wife. The bridge was the rame; tie 
stream danced, and bawled;‘and bubbled over 
the stones as it-had done tien; ag if not an 
hour had elapsed. But they were not the 
| same: they were vastly altered, 
| He know thathe wae harder, mcreimperious 
| than. formerly, less ready. to take things as 

they came, and far kes satisfied with life,. He 
was Moody, cynical, discontented, he said to 
himself, frankly,-as he leant his: elbows on the 
band-rail, and gazed abstractedly.into the 
water, And Rosamond, what was she—shke 
was-still more changed.! 

A sudden instinct.made him raise. his head, 
and there she wss herself—cladin white, with 
% white parasol ever hér bead, and Laddie by 
her. side—just at-the other end cf ‘the foot- 
bridge, 








ee 


The Brands wére-abroad; Amy. Glen wae ' 


He saw her-ridiag down laneger ; 


He was gotting dick of this tong drawn-ont. 


the lastsix years‘with this kind of relentless: 


} 
| 
| 
' 


Brand: smiled to-herselt 2, ‘significant | 


maine’s acesunt of -her complete-reeovery, of: 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Rossmonp stetted, and uttered a slow ex- 
clamation of astonishment as she recogniced 
who it was that had been looking-into the 
water. Bat for-once she did not tarn and fles. 
Oa the coutrary, she advanesd: to mest him, 
with. outetretcued hand; anda sniile. Les, 
could his eyes believe it, a smile, and she was 
perfectiy right-in her heat now. 

‘‘ Who would have expected'to find you down 
inthis paxt.of the world, Lord..Kingsford?”’ 
sheiexciaimed. “ How on-earth did you dis-- 
cover Drydd Mayehes?” 

“ Without any unreasonable difficalty,!’ 
— off his hat as he advanced and toot, 
ner 
kr ‘*Do you know that I’ve -bees ‘thinking of. 
you?” she continued, looking at-him gravely 4 
‘‘and- wondering where you: were; and if you 
were ever going to tell me, what—what- you: 
spoke of at Rt :venslea—yau remember ?” 

‘“ Yes, there ‘neemed-a ‘fate -egainst it, cid 
there'not? You were too-ill the next moraies, 
and. for a long: time afterwards, to ba told 
anything.” 

“ Yes,-I believe. I was very ill,” dreamily. 
My. head was queer, 'was-itnot? I remember 
nothing... Lady Germaine, how good she wae 
tomes I.con remember that, at-any rate, and 
never will fonget it ; nor thors awfnl robbers,’ 
shuddering... “ That man -holding ‘the lamp 
over my eyes—the-man-with the ikaife ia bis 
band, I seem tofeel him-there sometimes at 
nivht still, and I often dream of him,” 
chuttinw:her eyes-as she spoke, 

“ Rehas got. seven years” imprisonment, so 
I den’t fancy you will ses him again for some 
time. You-should-not let your mind. dwell on 
these horrors, you know.’’ 

“Tt's- all very easy topay that,’ siriftieg 
hex-parasol-to hex -other- shoulder; ‘‘ but you 
are @ man, and don’t understand what nerves 
we-have, And now, Lord Kingsford, tcll- me, 
to-shanga the subject, what brings: you duwn 
here?” 

At this. sudden. question Allan was rather 
jaken aback; then, after a moment's silences, 
he boldly said,— 

“ To see you.” 

“ Why?” was her laconic question. 

‘- To tel-you three things, if I may?” 

‘‘ One is about-him; I kuow,” she said, in a 
low voice, 

“Ttis,. Can you'bear. to: hear-roms great, 


: good news?” 


‘: Bear to -hear good news?” ironically. 
am such 2 stranger to anything of that descrip- 
tion thatl really cannot answer for wyself’'— 
witha laugh—" but-you may try. ma.” 

‘‘ Suppose you come.overand-siton that big 
log, under that evergreen oak }”’ gimucing to a 
seat not-far off, 

“ Sapposiug-1 prefer to stand here!’’ now 
leaning her elbow on the.rail. beside. him, and 
lookiag- gravely into. his face: with bewutifal 
serious-eyes,~ ‘I shall never sit there again,” 
emphatically. 

‘* Tt has. some reminiseenes, then ?”’ 

“Tt has; batnevermind that, Go on with 
your good news,” imperiously,'“ and bequick.” 

“ Allan Gorden is-alive,” he said, with an 


effort, ‘ 
You.said that before,” dvily. 


ay 
a 4 


“Tl know that, 

“ Hedoves-you as much, nay better, than 
ever.” 

‘*T don't believe it,” composedly. 

‘* He has never lostsight of your image ‘in 
his mind, and. has-been.ever-faithful to'you in 
word and thought.and deed.” 

“ All. these. six years!’ derisively, ‘' but 
never sought'me. Goon. Itisiike a tale of 
the Arahian.Nights. Whereis he how?” 

“ You-shali-know ail in.good:time. Iu the 
first place, he is your hasband...Disabuse your 
mind at-once of sll doubt upon that. matter. 
He has-your. marriage certificate quite safe. 
You were as legally married av the Queen her-- 
self.”’ 

‘‘ He is my husband, and heisslive! Ho is 
not coming here, ishe?” her colour despaning,: 

“ Wait. Have patience and you shalt hea. - 
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He went ont to Melbourne, He took ship for 
New Zealand.” 

“* Yes—he did,’ she acquiesced, breathlessly, 
*“‘and then——” 

“ And then he was shipwrecked and cast 
away on an island for years; a miserable, 
barren island, bitterly cold, bleak, and exposed, 
destitute of anything but sea-birds’ nests, and 
out of the track of ships.” 

“ Yes, and after that,” excitedly, and coming 
nearer as she spoke. 

“ He was rescued. A changed, aged man, 
he came home and hurried to seek his wife. 
There was no such person—only Miss Dane 
stil]. Such a woman as Mrs, Gordon did not 
exist.” 

Rosamond turned and faced him, devour- 
ing his features with her eyes—her face as 
white as her gown. 

«* Rosamond,” he said, in a low voice, “ don’t 
you know me?” 

‘*You?” with a stifled shriek. ‘ You are 
not Allan?” she exclaimed, with lips that 
quivered so much she could hardly articulate. 
“Oh, no!” throwing up her hands. ‘‘It’s— 
it’s impossible,” 

“Look at me well, and you will see that it’s 
not impossible,” he returned, firmly. ‘‘ Imagine 
those years adding the lines to my life, 
the hardships and privations I endured. 
My cheeks are hollow, my skin sunburnt, 
my eyes more sunken, my hair touched 
with grey, and my beard shaved off, and you 
will soon bring your mind to see that it is not 
impossible.” 

“ And you are Allan?” She faltered, hold- 
ing = the hand-rail of the bridge as she spoke. 

ee am.” . 


*« And—oh! it is all so very strange. I can’t 
believe it, I can’t realize it,” she said, with her 
eyes full of tears. How often have I come to 


this bridge weepiug and broken-hearted, and | 8 


in vain; and after so many years—when I 
ieast expect you—when my heart is hardened 
against you—find you here. ~ What can I say 
to you, Allan?” 

“Say you are glad to see me, Rosamond,” 
rather hurt by her coldness; “that will be 
enough,” 

“Tam glad! I hope I am glad!” rather 
wildly; ‘‘ but I haven’t time to think of it,. to 
—to believe it yet. I’ve been imagining such 
hard things of you, Allan, for so long. I cannot 
cast them all ont of my mind in one second,” 
and with a sudden start, “how do you come 
to call yourself Lord Kingsford ?”’ 

“ My cousin Cecil died, and I came in for the 
title. He was quite a distant relation, Noone 
over believed that it would fall to a poor, hard- 
working fellow like Allan Gordon, but it did. 

And you are Lady Ki ord?” 

‘Then, Allan, why—I don’t understand it all 
—how it that you have been at home for more 
than a year—have met me almost daily at 
*imes—have never owned me—never discovered 
yourself, What did it mean, and I saw the 
likeness. I was impelled to open my mind to 
you, and yet you never spoke.” 

“TI have told you two things, Rosamond, 
the I am your husband, and that you 
ar’ now Lady Kingsford. To explain 
= — will take —, time. I must 
also explain my seemingly extraordinary 
conduct, but you will forgive it when you know 
more, Rosamond,” looking at her reproachfully, 
“I wish—I know you can’t help your heart— 
affection is spontaneous, I you were a 
little more glad to see me.” 

“It has been—been such a shock,” she re- 
turned, takizg off her hat as she ke and 
‘laying iton the handrail, and passing her hand 
across her forehead. “I can’t believe it yet. 
I can’t think of you as the old Allan Gordon. 
I can’t separate you from Lord Kingsford. 
How can I realise all at once that I am this 
strange man’s wife? But Allan” —blushing— 

‘*you know that I never loved anyone but you, 
and it will all come back,” 

“Come back,” he echoed. ‘I don’t believe 
in a love that is allowed to cool, to freeze, to 
die, ever coming.to life again. Oh, Rosie, if 
you only knew the awful time, the long leaden 





years I spent on that island, how the thought 
of you alone just kept me alive, the frantic de- 
termination to live and see you once more ! 
Only for that I'd have teen like other poor 
— — lost anaes — wy A nore 4 
erred, awing hunger, by r, 
that te Said themselves down and died, 
Sometimes I envied them as I looked on the 
long mounds—their graves—graves that got 
thicker as months rolled on; bat then I turned 
my eyes away from death, and clung to 
life and to days of misery too terrible to paint 
in words, and fixed my eyes fiercely on the 
horizon, ever looking for the sail that was to 
come, Heaven-sent, and take me back to you— 
Rosamond, 

‘¢ And all these bitter years you had believed 
that I had betrayed you. Rosamond, how 
could you! Deserted you into the bargain. I, 
who had only lived for the hope of seeing you 
again, found that my place knew me no more. 
You hated my memory, repudiated my name, 
and every feeliug you once declared you had 
for me was long withered and dead. And 
people talk of woman’s constancy,” here his 
voice breke a little, and he turned away 
abruptly. 

This appeal had touched the mute chord in 
Rosamond’s bosom, mute for so long; and with 
an impulse that carried her out of herself she 
suddenly threw her arms round his neck and 
sobbed ,— 

* Allan—Allan ! I know it is you now. Thank 
Heaven for giving you back to me.”’ 

For some time she wept so unrestrainingly 
that she could not speak, but she clung to 
him in a manner far more eloquent than mere 
words, and he was satisfied—more than satis- 
fied ; and many were the kisses he showered 
upon her face, her hair, her hands; and a youth 
wending his way home in the distance stood and 
azed open. mouthed, and proceeding on his way 
told his family circle with deep delight that he 
had seen a young man on the foot-bridge, near 
Fox’s Folly, a-kissing Miss Dane, and she 
a-hugging him too, which statement was not re. 
ceived as credible, for everyone knew that Miss 
Dane did not care for beaux, and there was no 
pleasing her; she was @ very distant and 
“ stand offish” younglady. It was somebody 
else for sure. 

But Bob Druce still held valiantly to his own 
opinion. If it were not her it was as like as 
two peas—in a white dress—she wore white, 
What other young lady ever came that way, 
he would like to know, and, anyway, her dog 
was there. He saw him sitting on the foot- 
bridge as large as life. 

This last argament was a clincher, and the 
benighted, incredulous audience began to prick 
up their ears and wonder, and remember vague 
half-forgotten old stories of how Miss D 
when she was quite a young slip of a girl, a 
to meet a young gentleman on the Marshes 
years ago, and unbeknown to her grandmother 
or anyone. Yes, she had been seen. They 
ne = — oo — recollected it 
well, re whispers—strange 
rumours—and maybe this was the man, coms 
bethere's — deal of talk 

ere was & great 0! and of specu- 
lation round the Druce’s supper-table that 
night, but none of their surmises came near 


the truth. 
(To be continued.) 








Tae most ancient stock of royalty is that of 
the Mikado. The Chinese, it is true, claim 
that their history begins about 3,000 years 8 c., 
but this must be taken with considerable salt. 
Against the 5,000 years or more of the Chinese, 
the Japanese place only 2,544. They date their 
calendar from the ascension of Jimmu Tenno, 
which took place April 7tb, 660 noc. This 
assertion may also subject to dispute of 
historians, but the fact remains undisputed 
that while China has had 22 dynasties, Japan 
has had but one. There has been but one 
long unbroken chain of monarchs, the longest, 
oldest dynasty in the world, in comparison 
with which the Guelphs, and Hapsburgs, and 
Romanoffs are but of yesterday, 
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THE POWER OF SONG. 





The songs we learn in childhood, 
Though simple they may be, 
Whate’er our lot in after years, 
Will haunt the me eyo 
We cannot, if we would forget 
The melodies we knew 
When life was young, and eyes were bright, 
And hearts were warm and true. 


The Irishman, while satisfied 
With his adopted land, 

And toiling hard from day to day 
With pick or spade in hand, 

Will feel his bosom thrill with joy, 
And be a boy again, 

When listening to the music of 
‘‘The wearing of the Green,” 


The Scotchman from “ the land o’ cakes,’* 
Be — we —_ owe 
8 g on right manfully 
To pete daily fare, 
Forgets his trouble and his toil, 
And wears a look . 
When on his hearing sweetly breaks 
The air of “‘ Auld Lavg Syne.” 


The anthem of old England 
Will stir the Briton’s heart, 
The Frenchman at the Marseillaise 
With ecstasy will start, 
The stolid German thrills with joy 
To hear “ Die Wacht am Rhein "— 
Each as he listeus breathes this ghought: 
‘‘That melody is mine.” 


And ’tis not only so with songs 
That speak a nation’s — 
But with each simple melody 
We learned in early days. 
They came to us like dear old friends 
When care-worn and downcast, 
And like a gold chain sweetly link 
The present with the past. rae 








A LOVER AND HIS LAS: 


— oe 


CHAPTER IV, 


‘‘Axp now, gentlemen—Pazx Vobiscum/ a8 
the donkey said to the cabbages.” 

“ Miss Celia, here's Miss Barlow come to 
gee you,” ~ Prudence, poking her frilled cap 
into the little room adjoining father's library, 
which is especially my own sanctum sanclorum, 
and where, this summer afternoon, I lie 
up on the deep oak window-seat, busily e- 
gaged in rubbing some coins bright for father 
to decipher some old inscription on them, 

“Oh! I am glad, Prue! I'll come directly, 
I exclaim with alacrity, putting the coins back 
in their box until another leisure moment, 
getting off the window-seat. 

Miss Hannah Barlow is the dearest and 
sweetest old lady could desire to mest 
in a long day’s march. There is nothing what 
ever of “ crabbed age ’’ about her many years. 
Her hair, silver-white, powdered by time him- 
self, she wears in little short curis under het 
lace cap, and a muslin ’kerchief always &: 
circles her neck, making her look like som 

retty old picture of ages ago. When you best 
08 pleasant, chiming voice—never soured, 
never bitter, always kindly—you feel that she 
means everything she says. No 
phrases uttered for the nonce. 

Her brother, the Reverend Stephen Barlow, 
is rector of East Marling, whose house sb 
keeps, for he is a bachelor. He is many yea® 
Miss Hannah’s junior, and she treats him ev@ 
now like a big boy more than a man of 
settling everything for him as she would bavé 
done had he atill been in the nursery. 

Rumour—whose tongue is always busy—b# 
it, with what truth I cannot say, being thea 
too young to judge myself, that when Aust 
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first came to Gable End she tried her 
ee Posen on Stephen Barlow. Whether 
aunt found him obdurate, or whether Miss 
Hannah stepped in and turned the shafts of 
winged love aside, I know not. This I do 
know, that there is no love lost between aunt 
and Miss Hannah. It is a thrust and parry 
between them when they meet, for Miss Han- 
nab’s clear sense can pierce through aunt’s 
machinations, Outwardly, they are courteous 
toa degree. Miss Hannah could not hurta 
fly; aunt would not from policy—therein lies 
all the difference. 

Stephen Barlow is one of thosekind- hearted, 
gentle-souled clerics, who would fall easily 
enough into any matrimonial snare set for 
them, and, once in, make no effort to. get out 

in, He is, however, I honestly believe, 
completely contented to be managed by his 
sister, and desires no other housekeeper, and 
nothing in the shape of a wife, for the re- 
maining term of his natural life, 

I think aunt quite reeoguizes the hopeless- 
ness of her ever becoming rectoress of East 
Marling, and guardian angel of the village. 
I believe she attributes primary failure to Miss 
Hannah, and bears her a grudge inwardly. 
A cat always sheathes its claws. 

For more than a week past I have seen no- 
thing of the Barlows, for they have been away, 
staying in Gloucestershire with some old 
friends, so Miss Hannah told me when she 
or to bid me good-bye before they left Mar- 


g. 

I suppose that Mr. Barlow, having taken 
his clergyman’s week, has returned home for 
to-morrow’s duty, which accounts for the ap- 
pearance of Mi , whom I am always 
unfeignedly glad to see. I can talk to her as 
ifshe were of my own age, feeling nothing in. 
congruous in my confessions; confiding my 
small woes—of which, truth to tell, I have 
never had meng her dear old sym- 
pathetic ear, and feel the happier for my un- 
burdening. So I cry, very joyfully, as I enter 
the Gable End drawing-room— 

“Tam pleased to see you, dear Miss Hannah! 
How good of you to walk over all this way on 
ahot afternoon. You must be quite baked. 
But I am glad you have come.”’ 

*‘ Thank you, dear Celia !” she returns rising 
to greet me, and kissing me on each cheek, 
French fashion, “And now "—seating herself 
on an old-fashioned chintz-covered ottoman, 
and pulling me beside her:—‘‘ Sit down here, 
nd tell me all about this morning. I want 
to hear the whole story from the beginning.” 

“Tell you about this morning!” I echo, 
thinking it impossible she can refer to my 
comedy, for how could she know anything 
= ~ % 

_ “Yes!” she goes on, patting my hand lyin 

in hers ; ‘‘a little bird tia - oll beat nee 
rather, I ought to say a big bird gave me such a 
garbled account of something or other that 
happened this morning by the river that I 
<_< come to you to hear the meaning of it 


“Oh!” I rejoin, a dawning smile on my 
dips ; “I suppose you mean the fisherman and 
the water-cress gatherer. How did you know?” 

“Because Mr. Boughton told me, dear. I 
—_ tell. you, nay fat a; sume — 
' rs @ night before an 
‘brought Colin Boughton with us, His father 
was an old college friend of Stephen’s that he 
Jad not met for many years, and staying with 

Son in the samehouse. My brother and I 
took such a fancy to him that we asked him to 
‘come back with us fora week or two for some 
we of which he is very fond. I had in. 

bringing him over to call yesterday 
afternoon, but was prevented at the last 
@oment. Just at lunch time he came in to 


Mein the greatest agitation of mind givi 
me, as I & garbled account, of ‘which f 
‘Could neither head or tail. At last 


‘he mentioned the name of Celia, and i 
" + struck 
me at once that he might mean yourself.” 
ing; “it was mee- 








describe this damsel he spoke of,—and I must 
tell you he gave quite a flattering description 
of you, mademoiselle—I knew at once it mast 
be my Celia Lascelles: and I told him what 
old friends we were, and that it would be all 
right. Bat that seemed to frighten him quite; 
he said that really he was immensely sorry to 
leave us, but he must go. NothingI could say 
would make him alter his!determination, he’d 
made such a fool of himself; and the bare 
idea of meeting or seeing you again seemed to 
fill him with dismay.” 

“Poor me, What aGorgon I must be, Miss 
Hannah, must’nt 1? Perhaps, he’ll alter his 
mind about going by the time you get back,”’ 

‘* My dear child, I left him in the act of 
packing up his things, preparatory to a flitting 
either this evening, or the first thing to-morrow 
morning. I am sure he really means to go,” 

“Tam terribly sorry’—wrinkling up my 
brows in a favourite fashion of my own— 
‘‘ that is, I am sorry if it is my fault: what 
can I do?” 

“ Well, dear, I want you to come back with 
me to the Rectory, and try your persuasive 
powers to make matters straight. I am sure 
he'll stay if you ask him’’—smiling slyly at 
me—“ besides I think as you are the objective 
cause of his departure, you are the best 
person to beg him to remain, What say you?” 
turning her dear old face to mine. 

“ By all means, Miss Hannah,” I acquiesce, 
blithely ; ‘‘of course, I'llcome if you wish me 
to. Am I not always ready and willing to do 
anything in the world for you? You don’t ever 
ask me to do half enongh.”’ 

At this juncture in floats in Aunt Rachel, 
—softly, purringly, gracefully. 

“How do you do, Miss Barlow? I am 
charmed to see you, Celia sweetest! why did 
you not call me directly Miss Barlow came?” 
with a glance at me. 

‘‘T had no idea you were here,” she goes on, 
addressing Miss Hannah, “ otherwise I should 
bave come at once. Prudence happened to 
mention that you were in the drawing-room, 
when I was in the store-room just now, other- 
wise I should not have known it at all.’’ 

Aunt speaks as if seeing Miss Hannah was 
the one end and aim of her whole existence. 

“ Perhaps I am the most to blame, Mrs, 
Lascelles,” returns her chiming voice, “for I 
confess to having asked for Celia, I thought 
you might be busy and not care to be bothered 
with visitors.” 

“Do not say that, Miss Barlow,” purrs 
Aunt smoothly, “ you know how welcome you 
always are at Gable End,” 

“ As much as you are at the Rectory,” says 
Miss Hannab, smiling, knowing that aunt 
detests the sight of her, ‘‘ but I really came 
to carry off Celia for the afternoon and even- 


ing.”’ 

* She will be too delighted, I am sure. Will 
you not Celia, precious ?’’ unctuously, 

“I want to introduce her to a young friend 
of mine who is staying with us. We brought 
him back from Gloucestershire with us the 
night before last,” looking at me, 

‘*Oh! a gentleman?’ inquires Aunt, a trifle 
less sweetly. 

“ Yes, the son of an old college friend of Mr, 
Barlow’s, a Mr. Colin Boughton.” 

“Indeed!” as if waiting for further infor- 
mation. 

“ He is such a nice young fellow. So genial 
and pleasant. I am certain he and Celia will 
get on capitally together.” 

** No doubt,” a trifle coldly from Aunt. 

She has an unwarrantable dislike to any- 
thing in the shape of a young man. I suppose 
she thinks they might or might not be a spoke 
in Michael’s wheel. Anyway, when any of 
that kind appear at Gable End, they are made 
to feel de trop in a smoothly polite way. 

“The Boughtons are a very good old family, 
but no money, unfortunately for them. How- 
ever, birth and breeding count for something, 
even in this money-loving age. Nineteenth 
centary money won’t make a real true-hearted 

ntleman, and Colin is certainly that,” ends 
fries Hannah, warmly, 





** Possibly,” returns Aunt, chilly, “no 
having the pleasure of Mr. Boughton’s acquain- 
tance, Iam not in a position to judge of his 
merits or demerits. No doubt he is all and 
everthing you say. By-the-by, Celia, precious, 
I quite forgot when Miss Barlow asked you to 
spend the afternoon with her, that I expect 
Lady Vacher to call. I should be sorry for 
her to find you out when she came, and she 
might consider it rude, and that you were out 
cn purpose,” very purringly, as if suddenly 
recollecting something she had hitherto for- 
gotten, “I daresay Miss Barlow will allow 
you to come some other day instead, ani have 
tea with her.” 

By this speech I recognised at once that 
aunt is averse to my going to the Rectory, but 
will not openly say s0. Sheloveth the crocked 
way better far than the straight one. 

“You needn’t be at all alarmed on that 
score,’ puts in Miss Hannah, quickly. “I 
know Lady Vacher will not call at Gable End 
this afternoon, because an hour back I left her 
in bed with one of her bad neuralgic attacks, 
where she intends remaining.” 

“ Dear me, I am sorry tohear that. I know 
she suffers very xnuch with neuralgia,” returns 
Aunt, sweetly. “Then, of course, Celia 
darling, I have nothing to say against your 
going if you wish to.’” 

**You need not trouble to sendforher. I 
will see she comes home safely. Stephen shall 
bring her back, if that is all, She will be quite 
safe,” emphasises Miss Hannah, which is a 
tiny thrust backjat aunt for trying to prevent 
my going.’ 

“Thank you very much indeed, Miss Bar- 
low,” answers Aunt statelily, feeling her defeat. 
‘TI have no doubt of Celia’s safety, otherwise, 
of course, I could not think of letting her 
come; but I always feel myself morally 
responsible to my dear brother-in-law for 
his child’s welfare, and you, therefore, must 
allow me to send my son Michael for her,”’ 

I know by aunt’s extra purr that she would. 
dearly like to unsheath those velvet paws of 
hers, and give Miss Hannah a good scratch ; 
however, she says in her most amiable tone,— 

‘* You had better go at once and put on your 
things, sweetest; and not keep Miss Barlow 
waiting for you.” 

As I go out of the door I hear her softly in- 
quiring after Mr. Barlow's health, and Miss 
Hannah's dulcet tones informing her that her 
brother was never better in his life, much 
better than if he had a wife to worry him, 

In another quarter of an hour Miss Hannah 
and I are trotting down the Marling road arm- 
in-arm., It is almost a two-mile walk to the 
rectory, but a very pleasant one. By the 
scented meadows and hedgerows, through Mar- 
ling wood, where tke hazel trees are blossom- 
ing, and wild honeysuckle makes the air rich 
and sweet with perfume, until we at last come 
in sight of the long, low-built, rambling, two- 
storied house, in which Stephen Barlow lives 
gratis and rent free, by permission of a large- 
hearted, liberal government. “ 

The green-painted, five-barred swing gate 
stands open for us, and as we pass down the 
smooth gravel walk towards the house I begin 
to experience a faint, quavery feeling at 
heart. 

Supposing, oh ! supposing, after all, brown 
eyes sat he disagreeable, and flatly decline 
to have anything to say to erring me. Imagine 
if he says, ‘No, I’ve been made a fool of once 
I’ll take precious good care you don’t get the, 
opportunity again ;’ Was I really to blame? 
Perhaps so. At any rate, however he may 
receive me, whatever he may say or do, I must 
make the best of it. 

‘‘ Miss Hannah, does Mr. Boughton know 
that you are going to bring me back?” I 
hazard, as we get nearer and nearer the 
house. 

‘* He doesn’t even know I went to fetch you, 
dear,” she answers, glibly. “I even doubt if 
he knew I was out at all. I thought, under the 
circumstances, it would be better to give him 
& surprise.” ? 

“I suppose you thought if you told him ycur 
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errand-beforehand:he might run away atonce 

to..avoid.me;’ I say, laughing reefally, for no 

oneiearesito: be .a bugbear;, ‘ Poor harmiess 

Celia: I nevercimagined any man weuld think 

it-cworth ewhile:tosrum away from: sucha : 
country mouseias:T am. Hadn't youtbatter 

prepare him: fom:my appearance, dear’ Miss 

Hannah?” fedlimg a hali-cheartethodesire : to 

ehirk tha.mesting at the:Jast:: moment “I 

can.waitiin the drawing-room -untib<you call | 
me » 


“No, it's! par& of my little: plem :thateyou | 
shbouldstake: him: py turpriee,. You sse’— 
jokingly—**heean’t tun away then: Besides, 
I do not think after the first fiveminutesshe 
will want to”’—nodding her:silver white*head 
sagaciously—" now swe must find outavbore he 
is firats 1 expect somewhere-inithe garden— 
he’s genesally to-be-found theresbouts-or the 
garden-orchard).. where: the swingcisy. We'll: 
take a peep there to begin with,” pushing 
open.a dattice door leading inte a walledoff : 
portion :ofsthe: rectory garden, .christenedthe 
garden-orchard.by reasom of its apple, pear, 
and plum trees-zrall their:wealth of fruit: 

She passesthrongh first, I meekly following 
her,: my heart:in smy: boots... All my-vaunted 
valour evaporated, like water imthesun.. 

Sitting inthe swing, which ‘iswhung<by dig 
ebains from a splendid old swaloutrtreey his 
feats restibg on « the: ground, smoking: the.4 
inevitable cigarette, :is the fisherman, looking | 
esuif hewasin:a ‘day-dreaw, ' gbout 
his fish, 

“ A} Colin, so-here--you:are'!’’ ‘cries. Miss 
Hannah, trotting.up.to him, and talking 4 
quieklys ‘I ‘have»brought’ a very dekrdittled 
friend 6f*mine:tobe-introduced to you Miss 
Célia Lascelles: Now,1 want-youto be-very | 
good friends} and-amuse~each ‘other fora fw 4 
minutes while ‘go: intake off ‘ny. walking | 
things; ‘and tell Sarabto:bring the tes:outhere, 

oors, away she trotwagsin to: Ouse, 3 

He bed btarted tohiv féet the instant -he 4 

voice '**#h, Cdlin, } 

: care)” “then: sight of ine | 

j ber; datk red flush burnt his fate » 

as Miss bh} going on to-introduce:me, he -j 
threwa way his cigarette and bowed. | 

We.now stand stock still, staring; at each | 
other, not a single.syllable bstweenwus. I am | 
notgarbéed in an old cotton dressand sum-bonnet 
= afternoon, .but.-he:. 

€ 
amt‘ for-bim 2. 
boots. 5 


-brown 


eyes-eannotbe. | 
a Rare forward two steps, hald out 
mee rs id, — apologetie <smile | 


“ Forgive.me, amevery sorry.’ 


eyes of.the ; i 
proffered hand, andgivesit a warmishake:» 


“ Sovmmal,? h 


u 


; exetarns, héeartily;+‘verysorry 
indesd Shatel was suchen tdictas:'to mmistwke | 

i 3. I can't thinkhow: | 
d 2 ebHad> and J 
stupid,” looking. at me.-from: head™ toxfont. 
“ fm? ?~ 


youdor e-village:-Phyliis 
could! have. beem so” 


“Tt 


chairto mme;rand he ressateshinrelf inthe | 


swing... 
“It was horribly idiotic | of: mecthough. 
Pancy my darin gto haibly om witha!‘ Hi)-little | 


gitki” Yowseeyl perceived bing femi- 
ninevin the distance:'?” <2: 


© With an awful.old:gown and sun-boumet! 


on;’’ I interrupt; gkefulby 
“Asda imoien 

wretehed bait titat I 

look whatkind offemimine-it was: T den when 

T did at last, as I thought; make youtunder. 

etend, you answered mein: that tearfub:lingo ; 


up im thenloss ot that. 
take the trouble-to . 


4 and tendering it to-him, 


presently appears,.with ther garden aton, : 
is--| followed by Baral ‘ 
} the very best-of fsiends:: 


-| fatat som-bonnet;'and says, pleasantl¢— 


} 
4 


+ 


sol do‘veaily'thinkd deserve alittle pity for 
my mistake; stapid-as it undoubtedly was.” 

“Tt wasthelingothatdaid it, I could not 
resist the terrptation.” a 

“ Don't you comfess it'was very eruelof you 
tothoax-me:liks'that? Whata ecapitel actress 
you would make? You werethe country ‘girl 
to the very lifes” 

“© Sod aure country gitl, My: Bonghtom I 
certainly didnot act a part'there.” 

‘*An@that «bab cartsey when I gave<yor - 
that miserable, humiliatingeizpence. It was 
inimitable)’. I Gon*t believe I've seen anything 
better onthe stage then that.” 

“ Yowmustnoriiattermy acting so:much; or 
I shal! begin-tothink*seriondly of taking:-to the 4 
bourds fore diveliliood;” I say, laughing.’ Bat 
concerning. that same sixpence;I wonder "you 
don't‘haveme ‘taken ‘up for obtaining money 
under false pretences." 

“ That-would beva finishing<stroke’. to the 
whole basiness,-would'nt it? I'¥e‘haif'a mind 
to follow your good advice, and hand yousover 
tothe:looal bobby for confinenrent in thervillage : 
@urance’vile, thats, if Marliig possesses’such - 
accommodation for the wholesale‘erimin&t:” 

‘Seriously; though)’ Me. Béaghton, let me 4 
restore the sixpence to ite rightiat owner, now 
I amc-aboutit. I shallnot beseompletely happy ‘ 
inmy mind antil: 1 know’ it's safely ‘back‘‘in : 
your pocket, . Indeed; I breughtit wittt me for : 
the-very purpose; taking it outef my ‘pocket | 

“ Please takeit:” 

He waves it-off. 


‘ Horrible littlexcoin' !” he exclaiarg,: with 
gusto; ‘‘ primary causeof-my unadding.” Don't 
let'me see its hideous'little*fave, I implore you, | 
Miss Lascelles... The»sight of ‘that eixpence : 
gives me ‘a cold shiver down my spinal-mar- 
rows Giveit tortierfirst bond ide villager-you : 
mest. going home, Bésider, all ' things’ con- 
sidered, it isn’t my property, veritably speak- 
ing: A labourer*is ;worttry of his hire; and | 
you kaow:-you" can’t -deny “thas you “fairly : 
earned it;” aud the brown eyes gaze wickedly ' 
mirthful:atme.” 

“T never deny the trath,and ‘ae it’ is ‘most 


IT have ever 
earned ‘I'll keepritiag acon. - 
staut ‘reminder that.I can” work’ wher 1! 
choose;!’ 

“ir really’ and troty wieh?to earn your 
wantiline, Miss Lasceltes=I ator prepared to 
engage you upon the-same terms u urther : 
natice;’’ he,urges, samewhat.eagerty.” 

To" it‘was Péterpour’gariener’s | 
boy; for he-dupy-the: 
bait.. I nearly threw-thedin several , 
times on-~mry’ : thank’ to you + worms! 

lego. Lon or eee I: 
half ‘amind, nottoreturn : 
atall,” I add) avan aftérthought, . 

* T'nr intensely glad you: did,” he exclaims, 
heartily; uite-forgetful of his late: 

frsher- 


three, ‘waiting ti vain sebvalide-wunewtaantts 
bit: NOs ‘I amr very vlad, inde i@éome ; 

Id. my héart~of ‘hearts, I oI amtvery” 
glad, too; but I seunenanatoaeeset a ef i 
So-we chaten; and-thes, when sHiennah | 


ho with thé -tempshe finds us 


She. makes no commentiof any kind:“héw 
ever, om our i +T might-almust:call | 
it; nor/ash8'us how we have amused ‘ourselves | 


ite Sunday hatj whic 1 donned in ‘liéir:of the: 


“ Did -youthial I ‘an@* Sarah were-mever | 
coming -~with the tew? Old’ Mie: iwobard, the: 
Clerk’s wife'at Rondliam,; ‘came in‘to-get some : 
flannel forber rhéeumatido,and & : , 
with hersometime: Afterter you: must get: 
Odlimrtegiveryou-m «swing; Célis. adeves | 
swinging,’ timing to himy 


daring her absence; only smoothy my docks | cir 
>| with her hand,’for I have divested: my head-ot | 








“Do you?” looking atmes 





‘Yes; am ‘I nota big baby? “Itts erfectly 
ddlicions ta:feel oneself *z1ing throngh the ‘ait 
teuching the leaves.” 

“T shall be delighted to swing you.ay mys 
and as often as you like, Miss Lascelles: Tj 
a good deal of muscle’ which requires 
ing, ant I ‘should imagine swingigp - 
good asdomb bélis; and better fun, L'Il swing 
youwall the-day long, if ‘you wish.” 

I mentally comment tiat this offer dégsang 
chime invexaetly ‘with his déterminatiog.¢, 
leave the. Rectory to-morrow. Tit -fautiy 
believe he's forgotten all absut-that; howeger 
I bold my-peace;-and answer, soberly,  * 

‘“Thanks'very. much, Mr. Boughton. bits 
won't meke'a<martyrof you"to that extes: 
Tt would be cruelty to animals; the ‘Soaiety 
would‘have mes up.” ‘ 

“Tm~qaite* content’ to“be~an ‘animaly” 
retums,with’s glance from: those very tie 
eyes,‘ a beast of barden;sand I don’t thi: 
you will work me too‘hard.” 

‘*No, younisy tras? meso far,” T ‘anewer, 
looking at Sarah ‘bringing the-old Quem Ate 
silver ‘teapot;-which is one~of Miss Hannay 
especiat trexsures, 

Mt.-Barlowjoinz us; and we placeourselis 
round the imprompttr testable. 

“ Let me~cat “the © bread-and- batter; Mis 
Hannah,” I say, gaily, take up:a knife and te 
home/baked browm lost.’ “ Father alwayenp 
I cuttin bread-ant-batter ‘better: than 
one-at a ol 

‘* Do, dear,” she retnrns, cream-jug in hand, 
forthe yellow crexm’is so" thick it fete tue 
ladle@ outwith a Little spoon: 

‘*By all means: lét’ us" have. sspecittenst 
your:prowessin ‘the-art of “thin bread 
butter ‘cuttitg; and I'Ifthelp-the bh 
nofto'bsidié:- Yousremind “me ‘of ‘thatiith 
poem about Werter’s Charlotte. Daryn 
eee ¥ ‘ niet eit 

‘*Yés, you mean *—stepp ort; 
ore hand, ant quoting, ~ “s 

* Werter lad a love for. Charlotte, suchiasavenb 

could never utter. 

Would you kuow how frst he met-her? Shows 
eating bread and-buttér,’ 


which does not-exactly, epply inthistesm, 
does. it.2”’ 

‘Why not.2” he remarks innocently, gine 
Mr. Barlow.a wedge vi. galden 


arg a en. ‘ hs 
‘*Ab,.. yond: well, pyphepgacn Lat mips, 
t finale.of the: .pqem ..waaema 
harro tit? Howsloositramh 
* Sovhe: sighed; amdapined; and iogkedy:.andls 


passion boiled andsbubbled: 
Till_he blew his silly ‘brains-out, and wasmonae 
by it troubled,’ 


Atri tight Mise-Lascelies?” taking bite 
fron Miss Hanah. 
“ Quite-xights: Bit-you've not quoteraite 


| it 1 respond, “langhingty. 


‘ Charlotte, when she saw ~bis body, borne 
her-on.a shutter. : 
Like .well-conducted..person,’ went: onrentilt 


bread-and«buster; ’” i 
and flourish my knife: 
“T swonder iffou would ba:dike orae! Ohl 
lotte?”” he-questions,-hélping himself tow 


slices donble@-overs “Supposing syou /-were 
see my haplese corse earried- out — 
would’ you go’on camly spreading: 
andésrving waferous sliver of brown’ brenif 
mel 


odrameatically. 
“T can't ‘say what I should dor Battle 


: like power’ lovesiels' 
Werter. Be py net ee 
a very hard-héarted-¢irl to béave 
I don't believe my littleoCetavcont@alal 
evelva eruel example?! 
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oWellispokeny Mise Haanah!” chimes-in 
ifr, Boughton approvingiy, ‘‘ Mise Lasoelles, 
another sli¢e- of that waferons browa ‘bread~ 
and-batter; please. I never thougut I was so 
“heat ft efore.”’ 
ofife,” midiy. pnts in > Bar- 
baer histhird cupoitca,,. “ Hannaa, 
i talsing. of ne» remsmbsr that 
David tare has three loaves instead.of two 
next’ will. you? And Jane» Moxon 
is to come every morming. for balf-a-pint of 
milfor-ber grandmother's gruel.”’ 
Hannah -registers it ia.her. memory, 
“$his,-our disoussion anent Werterand 
Charlotte comes to a finale, together with the 


‘<i ent itcall.is. How‘Iascious‘and J 
neat +honeycomb—hownice the home.« 
paked btend and freshly-churnedjbotter !—how « 

réresHing ‘the tea, eaten and drank a fresco 
cular the shade oft. old waluut.tree.! Never 

y was time.so 
me we all stroll eoand ‘the garden, smell 
the lavender)J0ok at the ripening fruit, wander 
fromethborshard tothe pond, where broods of 
yellow fifty ducklings disport themseives on 
the placid ‘surface; back again to the garden 
ont; ‘where: I have: my swing, and go‘ever 
Bi) muchhigher than ever Michael ‘sends me, 
tomy intense -deligh’. 

Lastly-comes gentle-gloaming, ‘and supper in 
the-Réctery *dining-room, after which Mr. 
— and.I play spellikine; while Miss 

b-watchésour game, kitting swiftly 
socks ae bicther Svepten: We ~all” scream 
metrily over ‘the shakés;-and mistakes in our 
arithmetic - a up, and pensrally enjoy’ 
ourselves. At least I kuow do thoroughly, 
“Heat ens an advantage of being of a 4 


‘Talp ihsebest: appears, lke the: waruing 
ghostin:damictyto teke me:home.by the light 
of themoon,. Mé. Béughtom'thiaks he'll come 4 
too;cand. MiseHanuah says*it’s sucha lovely 
ight: they - will elk comexp art — ‘the: way 


withus;whiehd amonly too asd Go 
notes) indlined fovea ‘long: téte-a: odaeee with 
Michael. 


We-troop down-the Marling-road,-which now 
lies -in-deep shadow, and--againtia ‘the flood- 
ing silver moonbeams: sel stalks:on ‘one 
sidoobine; Miss Hennahnext-him M+. Barlow 
ye and Colin Boughton on the other! 
iebabeiane ee ra aie ot em 

sprisoner:‘along::to 
Baotitan 


Sincehis.inteoduction.to Mr.. at 
the Rectory he -has-barely his 4 
Presence, gave for an occasional yea and no to 

Questions addressed eeres Se aes sees ee: 
Gietentnnea he havemoticed: the-brown-eyes. 
premises, regarding,.my cousin, with. the ; 
‘of amusement. at his want of.| 
A: smile. however, .which,-.as.4 
Michaal- heapahis face steaight before him, 
when not tumed a Hannah's direction, 
heis notuconscions 
When-we emerge from Wood,and 
reach the © first Gable eae meadow the. 
— Boughton: wish - us good- 


Miss Hannah and Mr. Barlow are arranging 
tne ‘on Sandy os Cie-Beaghton 
“or 3; as: Clin Bt ton 

pth oe 


pre wee os fall.” 
- Miss -Céliay’ he- sxys,- wa 
vo os hand fur-a pethan. louge 
Ma elaaly enone to hit? “Is txt 


Lanter" “he -asité,* id-an an undertone, lobking 


ieee echovd ‘after him; then I add 
quickly,“ Why do-you-want to know?” 
amen uD iappove, » lamright, 


“Vinewed oy 
ry " Beturn, —— 


: Ay seme 
howvery well, only don't weewhy I 
“Youle stgrecy “ Whiy should it--beLnbdin?” 
porsemae eo hi ne a 
at his first question wawenectbat 
I quite.Wpgteciate, ’ 





* In Arcadimevery Pdyllis bas her Deas, 
every Chloevher Streplon every village Pix 
her Lubin, Goodunight Miss Lascelles,” in a 
Ioudew tone;and Michael-loomms biwck ou'us ‘in * 
the<«moonbeams,: throwing “hisshalow ri zat 
bétween us two, 

Long ‘after we have separatedy:they ging 
their way, Michael and I ours/I hear dear 
Migs Haunah’s ringing voice throug” the: 
summer night; aud “Colin Boughton's graffer 
man's tones in Tespousey 

Mr, Barlow Ido not hear,butthat is mot 
remarkable: Ha» seldouris theard: except ino 
the pulpit, and>there:hoisimpressive enough. 
I gives Jittle: sigheto nrysely for 'somzhow 
they seam ‘to:takeaway all the = weeiness and 
brightness of the-eummer nightwith them: 

‘*T have had such a-pleasant time, Michael;” 
I say aloud, the next moment. 

“ [nteed, Celiaw. I am:verygladto hear it;” 
he ‘answers, not: manifesting: ‘nay particular 

gladness of ‘voice though. 

“ Me: Boughtomis'sach a splendid 2 winger,” 
I goion;cheerfally, brighteniug ap atthe reosi- 
lection, “I went ever so high—muchbigher: 
than youvever send me.” 

sae Mr. Boughton dees not parii- 
cularly'care whetheryou fal-outsf the swing 
and braak your? neck); J, on the-contrary, do 
cave,’ he-replies; coldky. 

“ Well, homaymoteare;as:you:say’; but he 
is very nice;all theosamey! 1 putin; irrivat- 
ingly, knowing: that: myocousm wont ‘appre- 
ciate dt" very nice; iadded,and: I like him,” 


1 emphatically. 


Bat Michael won't pick up theglove thrown 
down as gagerof: defiance; and:zemaias sternly 
silent. I wait about two miantes; thon; asif 
camumming withthe nightaad entrusting my 

thonghts-to :its-moonlit carejol repeat onve 
more;— 

“ Yes, very nice!” 

So saying we-reach Gable End.gate, 

(Zo becoutinued:) 








Iv, in:instractingsa shild, yowarevexed With . 
it*for a »wantcof adroitness;? try, if you have - 
never tried before; towvite :with:y our lef hand, 
and then remember «thats ebtild.is ail left. 
hand Pi 

Atzpeople have not. leataed:the art of leav- 
ing @-room-inan.appropriate mauner, Wien 
you are ready to depart, do-so at once; gmos-: 
fally sake in daliping:: Din't 
say, ‘* Its ebouttimel wasgaing,; and settle. 
back: and -talk.onm aimlesaly dor ee ne 
— ee 

thabit.. They -will evemsise and rover 
1 ieee ‘the. room:in various 
| their host. 
succeed in .getting.,asfabag , 
new thought strikes them«. They ther brighten 
up visibly, aud standfor some minutes longer, 
saying. nothing .of .importanee,.. bat: keepips 
qe vidoe ie opeaath tie peclchged eves tang 
tie -deor is ve: ae 
begins, and: everybody. i erel._and | 
particular is invited ‘to. cle Very. likely. 
last. thought strikes thé departing; visitor, 
which ‘his frlend.imust risk cold tochear.to:the . 
end. What @ relief when the door is fisalig, 
closed! There is no need-of being offensively 
abrupt;bat when yqu-are ready to go—gal 

A Wartes-Curtarn hes been. established: at ~ 
tie Grand Thestre, Mauich,‘to gasrd ‘against: 
firer It vonsisty* of-4 »wide-thia-stréam-con- 
tinuously ‘poured fromthe top of-the er 
between the acts, completely senvlosing .t 
stege-in a °trens: curtain; and: it saa 
owing td’ tris’ precaution -thet-s -revent : fire 
whith‘ -broké-out’ during tlie performance of 
Ténnhiuser -weschecked ’ immediatety. The | 
Vieuns ‘Opera has béen fitted with “a similar. | 
apparatus, asthe Viennese authbrities, tanght 
by sak experience; arejuet now most vigilant 
in theseanatters; and ba veappeinted a Special 
Commission: to: superintend ail the Agsirian 
theatres: This comnrizsion® decrees that in 
fdtureevery house-ofentertwinment. is: to- be | 
poprely detached on all four side%and'to be 

fi fty-féetfromzan y otherbuildity: 








IN HER OWN 


TRAP. 


—_—o— 


Warn Esther Ryle went home from-rchdo} 
for the sammer holidays she-took witlt hér fdr’ 
a visit little Dora Lind: 

There*was not ® girl’ at Madame Montoliev’s ~ 
that year: who would ‘not pladly have change® 
plases with Dora, such “was the-repirtiation’ of 
Rylewoodkan epler did and Seantifatresidence: 
—a charming place to visit; 

Esther Ryle was an heirevs, -being thé onty 
child ‘of e ‘rich widdwer whb; report-satd, wae 
not likely to marry again, :havisy tived’ without: 
doing-sefar fifteen years, 

It was the prettiest sight in‘thé world to ree 
her‘running abont in‘ héerwhitedress, witht its 
blag ribbons, andhercutld fying, awd her arms 
tult‘of lowers, as thsy mostly were. 

Ernesi Ryle even ‘nsed toodk ‘up: from’hie 
books’ as ‘her s weet leugh echoed’to the titrary’ 
where Le sat, and often he would - g¢t’'up 
and-go'whers he could catch-s plimpse’ of the 
sweet; bright face, and ‘enn bimsalf’ in’ ite 
radiances 

There was ouly one person.at Rifle woot who« 
did not likes Dora: That was Miss Vidal,’ the- 
sister df Ernest’ Ryle’s dead wite> Sne "had 
come: there ‘first ‘to superintend Esther; who 
was‘very young when her mother dicd, aud had 
remaingd ever since, 

The ove worry of Miss Vidal's life’ was lest 
her-brother-inlaw should ‘marry again. 

Esther hed often entrsated tobe allowett to 
bring some of the gisls home-witi'har; but hér 
aunt’ had always vetoed any ‘such proposition 
till now; wien she did not ‘havo: tits ‘caunce; 
Esther, thinking; psrhaps, that:for ouce-she 
would do as.she hited wishoutasKkitiz any-one. 

Angry as “Miss Vidal wae a herbtinging 
Derachome with her; she dit not datetoshow™ 
it openlyyand the-young vir was asuncon 
scious of her disspproval as a flower woutd’ 
have been. 

At fizat. Dora “was-'s little -afeaid’of “her 
friend's father, but-as’ reper ewes ¥en 
what she-had taken for gloom and Sterne: 
was only sadness and wil yaud witer she 
found that he did hotobjeet,batseomed tater 
to like to-have Esther and her corns ‘and Sit" 
ia ‘the library ~wheén he -wasthere;’ the-two 
went oftdén:: 

Esther was ‘very fond ‘of “harefather; acd 
Dora censed: to: wonder at it; and ‘the grew ti. 
know better the -handsome,: \ pwwent kind fate+ 


CAUGHT 


that smiled at.themr across-his bot 
‘“Why don’t you~ send: thoes " children: 
| away?” asked’ Mike” ‘tiem 


laugh;and coming-te ahedcte tosee the-gfrls, 

wr children, indeed, both @owz om ths carpe’ 

ro ith a litter of flowers and ferus bétween 
om; 

a Me ra et to have “them — res 

turn r. , without his eyes from: 

y lifting ys 

Tas epinster ~ went her way Irowning, and’ 
after: tet. very little’ went-pa in thee libewey 
thanshe did not knowef. 

One Me; Ryle asked Dars for a flower; ont? 
ene -gs7e%t to him’ But fromthe * 
time v-he was always asking for flowers, aud 
theu got her to:pin them in :his coat for ‘him, 
and. while’she~'did so *hée watched: the littts 
bright, 'anzices fabs; as‘it' tarned bird-fashion* 
firsttitis:way then ‘tliat, to note the effec; tilt 
hecould: resist the temptation no longer, ‘and: 
aud! “it "béebweer his “hands ‘sudifienty 
kissed it ‘av -téndetly and“revereatly av ost 
would have done his own child's. 

This was'toy muctrfor Miss Vidal. 

“ Forehame, Etnest Ryle?” savexctain 4, 
coming" forward from the next room. “ D> 
you'know what notions’ you ‘are panting into 
that child’s head?” 

Mr. ‘Ryle blushed liké:a girl-at tie-som2t of 
his sisterinlaw's “voice; but he“looked up 
with a smile, while Dora stood ditraliag aud - 
| tremvbling,-not ksowing whether to lazgt or 
cry, and hot diving to litthereyen 
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“ What notions?” he asked gaily. 

“ She'll be fancying you are in love with her, 
next,” said Miss Vidal, curtly. 

Ernest Ryle looked startled a moment, then 
in a careless voice, — 

“: Where would be the harm if she did?” he 
questioned, “ especially if it were not a fancy, 
but the truth.” 

The spinster fairly gasped. 

«“ You—you can’t mean it; you never would 
60 insult my sister’s memory as to put that 
child in her place?” she cried. ‘‘I thought 
you were never going to marry again.” 

“JT don’t know why you should think any- 
thing about it,” said Mr. Ryle, and added, 
very sternly for him: ‘ We will change the 
eubject, if _ please, Louise.”’ 

Dora had by this time slipped away through 
the open glass door into the garden; and as 
his sister-in-law, with her head carried very 
lofty, swept from the room, he followed Dora. 

But the child had already vanished. He 
could see Esther swinging among the trees on 
the river-bank, but Dora was nowhere in 
sight. 

He kept ont of his daughter’s view, and 
went along looking down to the various paths, 
“ill in one of the most secluded he got a 
glimpse of something white at the farthest 
extremity, where there was an arbour nearly 
covered with flowering vines. Stepping 
quickly and lightly to the spot, he found,‘as 
he had expected Dora, down in a heap beside 
one of the benches, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. She was crying so hard that 
she did not hear him or know he was there, 
till he stooped, and gently lifting her, made 
her sit beside him, 

‘* Dora, my sweet child,”’ he said, stroking 
ber sunuy hair with his hand, “ are youcrying 
because of what Miss Vidal said?” 

“ N-no,” she sobbed, at last, 

‘Is it because I kissed you then?” and he 

tried to lift her face so he could see it, but she 
hid it all the more obstinately against his 
coat. 
“My little darling,” he said, ‘will you 
come and live in my home always? Will you 
be my little child-wife, Dora? Do you love 
me enough?” 

The sweet young face lifted suddenly, the 
wondering eyes flashed out at him like violets 
shining with dew. 

‘*You don’t mean it, really?” she ques- 
tioned, ‘‘ Such a silly little thing as Iam?” 

“Yes, I do, I don’t think you're silly. Do 
= you could be happy here always with 
me?” 


‘' Yes,”’ she whispered, softly, ‘‘I know I 
could.” 

‘* Will you stay then, as my little wife?” 

‘*What, now? I think Iam too young.” 

“ You are seventeen? ”’ 

«* Yes,” 

“A great many girls are married as young 
as that. Shall it be? If you consent, put 
your hands in mine,” 

» A moment, and like two little white birds, 
the soft hands fluttered into his. 

A few minutes afterwards he led her out of 
the summer-house to where Esther was, and 
told her what had happened. Esther could 
acarcely one it, but she was delighted. 

‘I do wonder what Aunt Lonise will say?” 
she said, 

Dora was jast a little bit afraid of Miss 
Vidal, and she looked frightened, but the 
others laughed so, that she got over it again. 

She was not with Mr, Ryle when the impor- 
tant communication was made to Miss Vidal ; 
but that lady having barely contained herself 
before him, went straight to Dora’s chamber, 
where she had gone to dreas for dinner. 

The spinster entered without knocking, and 
going close to Dora as she sat before the glass 
brushing her hair, she stood looking at her 
with two furies in her eyes, 

“ Dora Lind,” she hissed. “I'll make you 
sorry for this day’s work yet. I'll make you 
wish you had never seen Rylewood or its 
master, I want to live just long enough to 
make you wish you had never been born,”’ 





Then she flew out of the room, leaving a 
strange little white figure in the chair, and no 
wonder — Dora had fainted away. 

When she came to herself they were all about 
her. Miss Vidal foremost of all, and as soon 
as she could get a chance, where the rest 
could not hear, she begged Dora to forgive her 
for being in such a temper about what was 
none of her business, and please not tell Mr. 
Ryle what she had said to her, and have her 
sent away from Rylewood, because she had 
nowhere else to go. 

The tender, soft-hearted child was ready 
enough to promise. She never could bear to 
hurt anything, and she was only too glad to 
be friends with everybody, She was too simple, 
minded and loving to distrust Miss Vidal's 
smooth words, 

The fainting was attributed to the heat, to 
excitement, to anything but the true cause. 

The marriage came off very quietly and very 
soon, and Esther Ryle went back to Madame 
Montelieu’s alone, leaving them very happy. 

Dora would have been perfectly so, but for 
one thing. 

She was still a little afraid of Miss Vidal, 
and though she apparently had all heart could 
wish for, she drooped. She began really to 
look ill, and Ernest Ryle, quick to be anxious 
about his darling, summoned a doctor, who 
advised a change of air; and a sojourn at the 
seaside was accordingly decided upon, 

By an unforseen circumstance it chanced, 
at the last moment, that Ernest Ryle could 
not go with his wife, But he promised tojoin 
her soon, and as Miss Vidal was to remain be- 
hind, Dora found some consolation for her 

husband's detention. 

Esther and her maid were with her, and she 
brightened as soon as they started. She was 
like a bird ont of a cage from the time they 
left Rylewood. 

They found the “ cottage by the sea ” every- 
thing that was desirable, and took possession 
in high glee. Dora was like a frolicsome 
child. 

Towards nightfall she and Esther went out 
for a walk onthe sands, A train had just 
come in at the little station half-a-mile away, 
and Esther was jast saying how nice it 
would ba if papa were in it, when Dora 
uttered a cry of dismay. 

There, just coming into view, was Miss 
Vidal. 

“T hate her,” she said, childishly. “I 
thought I had got away from her at last. 
There, I didn’t mean to say that,” she added, 
apologetically, to Esther. 

‘© You don’t hate her any worse than I do, 
if she is my aunt,” said her friend. “If I 
were you, Dora, I’d have it out with her now, 
and tell her to go back where she came from, 
We don’t want her here,” 

‘tI wish I dare,”’ said Dora. 

Miss Vidal pretended not to see them, and 
went on to the house, where they found her 
perfectly at home on their arrival. 

“T thought you were not coming, Aunt 
Louise,’ said Esther. 

‘*So did I, child, bat your dear papa was so 
anxious about his Dora that he sent me on 
after all to help take care of her,” 

The old maid shot one of her spitefal 
glances at Dora as she spoke. 

‘‘T don’t need any care,” said the young 
wife, mustering resolution, ‘‘and I sincerely 
wish you would go back to Rylewood by the 
next train, Miss Vidal.” 

“There won't be another till to-morrow, 
anyway,’ said Miss Vidal coolly, ‘‘and I coulda’t 
think of leaving you till your husband comes. 
Besides, it all is truethat I hear, you'll be 
glad enough of my company till you can get 
better in the house,” 

‘* What have you heard?” asked Esther. 

“ [have heard,” said the spinster, watching 
Dora, fartively, “that this house is haunted 
by the ghost of a poor old woman, who was 
murdered here, but I never was afraid of 
ghosts myself.” 

Dora had never moved while Miss Vidal was 





speaking, Her face was very white, he 
childish lips were quivering as she gaig 
piteously,— ; 

“Tam, and you know it, Miss Vidal; ang 
you recommended this very cottage to Erneg, 
when we first talked of coming to the seaside 
You must have known all about it then, fo 
you have not had time to hear so much sing, 
you came,” 

With that she tarned to go towards Esther, 
but fell fainting on the floor. 

That night, when the house was quiet anj 
everyone else seemed to have retired, as 
scene was being enacted in Miss Vidals 
chamber. 

The spinster, clothed all in white, and with 
her face powdered thickly till it looked like 4 
dead woman's, was standing before her mirror, 
ow on a wig of long, straggling white 

air. 

“T declare Iam almost afraid of myself,” 
she muttered, shuddering a little as she stared 
at her own reflection in the glass. 

Then she went toher door, and opening it 
noiselessly, crept out into the passage, and 
shut ib. 

There was light enough in both the upper 
and lower hail to dimly perceive objects, 

Dora’s room was on the floor below Miss 
Vidal's. As she got to the head of the stairs 
she stopped and listened, thinking she heard 
some one stirring. 

After a moment she went on again, but 
stopped as the sounds were repeated, 

“I thought everyone was in bed,” she 
muttered, and stood still. 

The noise, whatever it was, ceased, thea 
began again. It was like some one walking, 
and not very quietly either, on a bare floor. 

As she listened it seemed to come from the 
direction of the kitchen, and that was the only 
place where there was a bare floor. 

Suddenly she heard the kitshen door open, 
and some one coming that way. 

There was no possible place to conceal her 
self, and there was not time to get back up 
stairs ; so she had to stand still. 

The steps advanced, and turned at the corner 
from the kitchen passage. 

Miss Vidal could dimly discern something 
white coming towards her, and her heart stood 
still. 

It drew nearer, and she saw that it was an 
old woman in her night-dress and bare feet. 

Miss Vidalstayed for no more, but turned and 
fled up the stairs, screamiug at every step, and 
fell senssless at her own door. 

When the roused household came bore 
to cee what was the matter, there she lay wi 
her powdered face and her white wig, and the 
rest of her ghostly disguise. They would no 
have known her, if her wig had not slipped oa 
one side. As it was, they thought she wa 
dead, but they dragged her into her room 
somehow, and got her upon the bed, and st 
last she came to. 

There was a good deal of wondermeni 
among the servants, bat no one guessed the 
truth, 

Miss Vidal gave no explanation to any oné, 
but went quietly back to Rylewood by the firs 
train the next day. 

If Dora and Esther knew anything mote 
about the matter than the servants they wert 
wise enough to keep their own counsel. 

“I think we were lucky to get rid of her # 
easily,” Esther observed to her young stp 
mamma the day of Miss Vidal’s departare 
“ How lucky it was that I found out what sb 
was about, and gave her aturn at her ow 
game. I shan’t tell anyone but paps.” 

The result of that telling was that anothet 
cottage was taken as soon as Mr, Ryle cams 
and before they returned to Rylewood 
Vidal, in response to a suggestion from him 
that effect, had sought another home, 

Her brother-in-law, at his little wife's @ 
treaty, settled upon her an income 
for comfort, 

H. 0, P. 
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EE 
THE CROWHERD. 

Mx crowherd, old Eben Amos, is a rustic 
swith as much realism as ae in 
his dress, and more homely directness than 
prettiness in his speech, Realism in rustics is 
everything, and to prettify is to falsify them. 
It is the rastic realism of this “ vermin of a 

” that charms me, 

He is truly # man of the fields, and his life 
and thoughts seem to be toned by the lives and 
the habits of the birds he scares. His voice 
croaks and crows in one’s ears, in a dull 
monotone like the crow, and on walking, his 
stiff legs are drawn behind him, and his body 
sways from side to side like the crow. 

He looks at one suspiciously, with head aside, 
and answers questions after a dogitative pause 
and a croaking clearing of the throat; and 
with a snifter of the nostrils he emits a dry, 

i sound like a young crow at its 
The villagers call him the crow man. 

His talk is all about dismal subjects, about 
which he croaks rather than talks. His 
speech bulks largely of shipwrecks, accidents, 
deaths, and disease of man and beast, famines 
and epidemics. There's nothing trivial in his 
subjects, yet I find such lugubrious subjects 
very lively when he speaks, They balk so 
jo Aa his thoughts that he continually re- 


em, 

I think rustics find dismal subjects to have a 
soothing influence. Rustics every year repeat 
the stories of their lives, they return regularly 
with the seasons. The great thing to brag of 
is what one has seen and come through in his 
days, and not what one has readorheard. He 
says, ‘‘Ican smoke my pipe, I can sing my 
song, I can tell my story, and I am quite con- 
tented. What more can abody want?’’ Has 
he enjoyed good health? He never had a 
stomach complaint but hunger when diet time 
came round; nothing ever put him past a 
meal, though he has had narrow escapes of 
being killed ,by falling off haystacks or - 
pe cart- loads of in the harvest field. 
And with a grim smile, he says, poor folk and 
This 





are neither easily killed nor poisoned. 
hale old man, who has geen, as he 
phrases ‘it, eighty-six new ‘years’ days, and 
never got a penny from the parish, though his 
wages never were a pound a week, and he has 
been sorely “torn down” by numerous child- 
ren and children’s children ; and who has, he 
says, with proud'exactness, wrought all his 
days on farms, which he styles his servitudes, 
in four counties, and twelve parishes; and 
who possesses, as the neighbouring rustics 
phrase it—but whether in admiration or in 
fear I have never been able to find out—a 
terrible memory; this hale old crowherd, this 
‘vermin of a creature,” moralises that ‘‘ coun- 
life is best; aye, far best. You ha’e the 
air, the caller earth, an’ they’re aye 
healthy ; an’ then you need never be troubled 
wi’ @ sore throat, or a sore breast. A body 
never tires, never loses fancy o’ the country ; 
insummer or winter it’s aye bonnie, real 
nie. Gi’e me the country to live in, an’ 
you may make kirks or mills o’ the towns for 
a’ I care. Every bairn s’ould be born an’ 
brought up in the country.” —Good Words, 


A New Canp.—A gentleman travelling on the 
Continent hired « smart travelling ane and 
= arriving at an inn in an Austrian village he, 

owing the stringency of the police regulations 
the prevail in regard to travellers, sent 
thet eentor the usual “ registry of travellers,” 

he might daly inscribe his name therein. 
servant replied that he had anticipated his 
ate 8 wishes, and had registered him in full 
orm aga “ Rentier Anglais” (English tenant). 

But how have you entered my name? I have 
ab told it you.” “I can't exactly pronounce 
t, bat I copied it faithfully from milor’s port- 
ee ** But it is not there, Bring me 
Whar and let me see what you have done.” 
by was his amazement at finding, instead 

very English name of two sfl- 





sl orm te portentous entry of him- 
‘ 8 4 
Anglais Resgusient Warrantedsolidleather, 





OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 
—~o— 
CHAPTER XI 
Waat would she do, she wondered, vaguely. 
Say}'‘ yes,” and become his happy wife, passing 
all the rest of her life at his side, gaining a 
crown of earthly joy at the sacrifice of 
another’s peace—another’s welfare? Or would 
she have the strength to say him nay, to do 
as honour dictated, to drive him from her for 
ever and aye, and make her futare barren and 
bare, her life, which would probably reach to 
three-score years, a bitterness and a burden—a 
burden that would increase with increasing 
years, grow bitterer and more unlovely, day 
by day in its lonely solitude, for she knew that 
if she did not marry Sir Lionel she could 
never be any other man’s wife, never would 
wed O’Hara, 
‘¢ The burden of long living. Thou shalt fear 
Waking, and sleeping mourn upon thy bed, 
And say at night, ‘Would God the day were 
here,’ 
And say at dawn, ‘ Would God the day were 
dead,’ 
With weary days thou shalt be clothed and fed, 
And wear remorse of heart for thine attire, 
Pain for thy girdle, and sorrow upon thine 
head— 
This is the end of every man’s desire.” 
Maud’s voice broke in on her musings, 
reading out the lines clearly and steadily, and 
she shivered as she listened. They seemed to 
foreshadow her own doom, to show her what 
her future would be, wishing night day and 
day night in her e&gerness to be rid of the 
burden of living, and nearer the rest and quiet 
of the silent grave. 


“Glorious lines,” observed Maud, breaking | break the spell that held her dumb; but 
re @ 8 at he er dumb; bu 


| Something swelled in her throat, and choked 
| back the words that rose to her quivering lips, 


off for a moment. 

“ Yes, but very painfal, I think,” 

“Do you, why?” 

* I—I hardly know.” 

“I dont suppose you do, you are too young 
‘et to know much about the ‘ barden of long 
iving,’"’ 

“True, Still I shall be old some day. We 
are a long-lived race.” 

‘*We are, but not a very melancholy or 
miserable one. Aunt Pattison, I consider, is 
a particularly cheerful old lady, despite her 
seventy years. She doesn’t wear ‘remorse of 
heart’ or ‘ pain for her girdle.’ Do you think 
she looked as though she did when you were 
staying with her last year?” 

‘No, she was invariably brisk and cheerful, 
interested in all mundane matters, and——_”’ 

‘¢ Even down to selling her old clothes to the 
highest bidder, and dining out once a-week at 
her friend’s expense, to keep down the 
batcher’s bill.” 

“ Mand!” 

“It is a fact, my dear; at least, it was when 
I stayed with her. I used to ba immensely 
amused at her endeavours at thrift and 
economy, especially as she has an ample 
income, you think when you are the 
wrong side of fifty that there is any chance of 
your being afflicted with remorse, or of being 
attacked with ‘moonstruck madness, moping 
melancholy,’ I should advise you to do as our 
respected relative does, look sharply after the 
candle.ends and empty bottles. You will be 
so fully occupied that you won't have time to 
think of the burden of living, or any of those 
dreadful things Swinbarne talks about. And 
now we had better take a stroll, end then go 
into tea. I won’t read any more to you, for 
you look quite pale and frightened, and it 





The morning waned, the afternoon went on 
apace, 

“ He is not coming,” she murmured to her- 
self, with a feeling almost akin to relief, at 
the prospect of another respite. 

“ Something must have detained Sir 
Lionel,” remarked Mand, in a low tone, after 
their frugal tea was finished. - 

“I suppose so,” assented her sister ; and not 
caring to discuss the subject Maggie wandered 
out to the garden again, and sat on a low seat 
in the little vine-clad arbour at the far end, 
her eyes bent on the ground, her hands loosely 
clasped in her lap, indulging in day-dreams 
engendered by her restless thoughts, and the 
langour of the sultry summer day. 

The sun was shining brightly, bees were 
sailing over the mignonette and the perfumed 
roses, the air was laden with the scent of the 
blossoming pea and climbing woodbine ; in the 
dewy meadows the harsh, monotonous call of 
the ‘corncrake was heard, and the lowing of the 
kine, and the bleating of sheep, intermingled 
with the short, sharp barks of a dog, yet none 


| of the sounds or sights attracted the young 


girl’s notice. Her dreams were too sweet, toc 
absorbing, and she did not move tiil a dark 
shadow fell athwart the entrance of the sunny 
arbour, and looking up with a start she found 
herself face to face with the man of whom ashe 
had been dreaming. 

For a while neither spoke, but stood locking 


,; at each other, gazing into each other’s eyes in 


spell-bound silence. 
At last he made a step forward, holding ous 


| his hands. 


‘“‘ Maggie,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘ Maggie, I have 
come for my answer. Will you tell me now, 
if I am to be the happiest man on earth or the 


| most wretched ? ” 





won’t do for you to wear a ghostly aspect to- | 
morrow. I shall send yon off to bed early this | 


evening to see if a long spell of bcauty-sleep 
won’t bring the roses back to your cheeks,” 

The next day, however, in spite of her 
sister’s care, Maggie was very white and 
heavy-eyed, and restless to a degree, 

She wandered abont the house in an aimless 
fashion, or in the shady alleys of the old 
arden—a slim, white-robed figure, with » 
lovely, anxious face, 


At his appeal she tried to speak—tried to 


while tears were dangerously near falling from 
the star-like eyes. 

‘*‘ Have I startled you, love, by my sudden 
appearance?” he went on, gently, noting her 
evident distress. ‘I saw you sitting here as I 
passed along the road, and could not resist 
coming straight to you unannounced. f 
longed to be with you again. These last three 
days have been such dreary ones to me, 
unblessed by your sweet presence. I have 
realised what my life would be now without 
you; & mere wilderness—a desert. I have 
dreamt that I might make my paradise on 
earth ; if can only be made by you. Which is 
the future to be, Maggie, for me, a wilderness 
or @ paradise? What answer am I to have, 
‘yes’ or ‘no’?”’ 

“Yes,” she murmured, faintly, her scruples 
swept away, her resolution to keep her word 
broken down by the pleading of the man she 
loved. 

As he heard the faintly-breathed monosyl- 
lable ‘he snatched her in his arms, and held 
her pressed against his breast, as though he 
never meant to loose her, kissing her pale 
cheeks till they glowed again. 

‘*My dearest, you make me so happy,” he 
whispered at last, gazing down fondly at the 
exquisite face pillowed on his breast, ‘' My 
life has been purposeless hitherto, 
missed and felt the need of the sympathy and 
tenderness a wife alone can give, the want of 
the delicate tracery a loving woman's hand 
alone can complete to make existence perfect. 
From the first day I saw you my paramount 
wish was to have you always at my side, to 
make you mine, to win your love, to crown alli 
the other good gifts fortune has bestowed on 
me ; and I have succeeded, I feel I have won 
more than I deserve,” ; 

“Oh! no, not that,” said Maggie, shyly, 
lifting a pair of radiant violet eyes to bis; 
“not more than you deserve. I feel that i 
am not worthy of your great love.” ; 

“More than worthy, sweetheart,’ _he 
rejoined, pressing the nestling head against 
him with his gentle hand, ‘‘You are tho 
dearest woman in the world to me.’ 
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“T aur so'glad,” she answered; with a sigh of 
@upreme content. “You might have ‘fitosen 
some ‘beautiful, titled: woman to be your pife, 
rand to love." 

«6 Who could: bemore ‘beautifal to. me, little 
witch? ™heaskad}fondly. 

“T—T don'tkuow. “Only Iam: so — 

Sonwakes a nee for-you you to*choore.”’ 
“Well; you a ‘nobody *no-longer.’ 

“} know,"“she said; with “loving Seiity. 

¢ You:raise-me@ from obrenrity. ‘“¥ou honour 


‘me with your love, and Heaven-grant E-meay |: Maggie 


~ever deserve it; that E-may” prove worthy oftit 
w theyears to come.’ 

«You wilsategsie T-kuow.” . He: laid his 
voheek on ‘the nestling, golden 
roo d ‘then Tithing her face to his-gaze, 

docked down -into*the violet eyes, as h 
ee ‘to -retd her‘inmost. soul. 
-me+love-me’ better’ than aught.:else. inthe 
“whole wide-world?"’ 

* Yeu," she answered; firmly, “better than 
vaught ‘else in the whole-wide “world ; bstter 
than life : pee for Tife- without you would be 

worthless 


“My* 1” and: again he ‘clasped’ her 
close omer, “you-will let it-be-veryseon'?”’ 
he faid’after a while, 

“What? she asked, a little bewitdered. 

“Our warriage. E-want-mykheppiness. I 
vant to have you allto myself. Lam-selfzh, 
suppose; but I-shall notfeck quite at-rest till 
you-are-bound'to me by the: Strongest tie that 
can unite man and woman. 

“Tt-you wish,”she faitersd. 

‘*T do wish it, dearest.” 

“ And—and your-mother? Will-she con- 
gent? ‘ Will she-receive me-as-herdaughter ? ’’ 

Most assuredly sherwill,”’ he responded, 
promptly, “It is the dearest wish of her 
heartto ges you wy wite."’ 

aD am £0 giad. 1 shonld- dread hercald- 


ness.”’ 
““¥ouw bave: nothiog -to’ fear in. that way. 
‘You must have noticed how partis sheis to 
an.’ 
“She haa oe beer most kind,’ -axeknow- 
ledged Maggi 
“And | the: rector, . what will he. say?" 
queried her lover; regaréir > her with -amiliz g 


eyes. 

“J~I bardly idmow,” she: avewsred,-with 
paling cheeks, forit eccurred to her that her 
fether. might, think it. o@@ «a 2econd--stitor 
coming to-beg for-his permission to marry her, 
as the firet-was not yet disposed of. 

“Do you: think he~will not give: his-con- 
sevit?” asked the Baronet, anxiously. 

“IT don’t think he-will do that, Sir Lionel, 
but——” 

“Lionel, please,” be interrupted. 

“ Lionel, then,”” she repeated, obediently, 
“ butdo not please come to xe him aboutit for 
a day or two, -antilMand has spoken:to him 
on the subject. She is so clever. Shecan 
gcuerally manage ‘to-make him de whatever 
she pleases.” 

= will. beon-our sile, then?” 

Yee.” 

**] hore she will do-her-best for me.” 

“Lam eure she wil!.”’ 

“Do-you ‘think .your father will be very 
obdurate?” 

“} think not. Manudwill smosth- matters 
overand-make'it all right with him. IF bave 
= taith im her-powers.” 

‘Which: was the trnth. Maggie-knew the 
only person-who.could explain matters-to the 
vTectcr in acsatisfactory manner -was her 
clever end unsornpnlous siater, 
— him:rouné her littls finger like a bit of 


‘*T- am ‘glad to-henr-it, as ther 
difficulty with Mr. Randel.” oe. 

“Where id Mics Mand ? ’ he added, quickly. 
*'] should like tesee-her,”’ 

‘a nea ew comes,” ejaculated Magcie, 
as the young eJy-in question appeared at ke 
top of the path leading to the arbour, heel. 
tated a moment, and then seeing the lovers 
beckon her came towards them. 

‘How do you'do, Sir Lievcl?” shes 


attend fa 


* ¥ou'lova j-g 


who could : 


comenpeat jvtbough samewhat taken/by 
prise. * Lie pe no idea that you had retnrned.” 


“I only came baek-this afternoon,” 
explained, ‘' ante 
sunny here. . L wanted to see your siater, s0 

¢ her. iithe about I came over the stile, 
; round: ‘by, the ; road, » antl 


anno ; 
‘*Ob f Dees,” 
Yoru Know: what I_came. for; I De 
he Meggia hang eshiged tobe ns tem 
TI. —o most ners,” aes 
=< ~ & quick 
wu 
Lab @ Approve of me.and Willreceive 
ma pete inlaw?” he sai oe Say 
“I° do dndeed,” she, aus 
giving. him’ her hand -with:.aTitél 
re. “There is: no one F-woul sooner 
welcome.i in that position than yours 
‘* Phas, 


at is eneourazing. “Do-you 
think the ‘6ther members: 
be:as‘kind?” 

“ My sisters I-know. will welcome-you.”’ 

“ Ahd-your’ father? Maggie tells: me there 
maybe a slight difficulty in obtaining his con- 
sent.” 

“Thers-may be,” assente® Mattd, with one 
swiftglancent: or sister's down-drooped blonde 
head, knowing fall well what the*@ffiicalty 
would bé;but saying suavely, “You see} Maggie 
is the poungest and resembles sont lyour 
dear mother, that; naturatly, he will beloth:to 


part-with ber.” 
**Netorally, If iowerevhe [should never 


| give such @treasureinto another man’s’ keep- 


lng,” pressing his love's little fingers .ag-he 


® . 

“He will know that she wil bowafedo: your 
hands,” andtho look ia Mand's biue eyes ‘was 
a greater compliment than her-words. 

* Thanks ; itis very good pf you'to-say 50, 
and I hope you will kindly ase your anfiuence 
with your father, and try’to:get ‘him to-consent 


to-otr marriage.” 

* Lowilk@o- my~best.” 

‘* And-when may I see him, do you'think?”’ 
be “Give mé-two days to break the mews to 

im.’ 

“ Sanday; then?” 

* Yes. -He wilh-be-busy onhatday; his mind 
foll-of bis sermone, and most likely be willsay 
yes at once in-order to-be left alone.” 

“That-is a ospital ‘idea; [- shailcertainly 
act on it.” 

am wand I hope success ‘will: attend your 
effort 

‘ Thanks E-hops itwill—I shall be m-very 
miserable men if. it doesn’t, And now:goo 1. 
bye. [shell come: over to-morrow ‘it Evmay, 
Maggie, to seeyou. 

‘* Yes, come if you wish ” she assented) dook- 
ing at him tenderly. 


cheek, over which the carnation red. stole at 

the touch of his-moustached tips ; and’shakiag 

hands with Maud he: went-slowly away, with 

ee © lingering) backward'glance at the form 
s loved. 





CHAPTER XIL 
THE AlMDASSADRESS. 

“So it is am accomplished fact at-iast,"!enxid 
Meud, when he was vat of-sight. 

“Yes.” 

« You are tobe Lady Molynenx.” 

Yes.” 

“EF copgratalate you. ‘You are a lucky girl 
to-be the affianced bride of aman of hiswealth 
and position. “You will bave everything you 
want; and # magnificent house, and, above all, 
the opals:and @iamonds, I-enyvy yoru those 
moat, 

‘Opals and. diamondg gleaming bright, 
With.your changing rainbow light, 
Well have yo done your part, 

Ye have won his, lady's heart.’ ” 





hell of pain in hor soft eyes, “ Don'teay'that . 


‘of-yourfamily will |; 


* [-will) then,””-and-stooping he kissed her | 


don’t think. am marrying hintifor his Jonnbiae 
por.any of hieerand pommetiont Lssanld 
phim it.he.were. a beggary wit a Banani. 


from To aald ‘the 


“Woald you ?*tpaid,ber. ante 


fon tan tacbonuput — 
sien he had a . ae 
wish ee ay wen Set, 
Bi Lowe : a a 8 lovesfor 
my my 
pthat.bas mada his esi: 
sannot live withont bima—L-worship him,’tah. 
And sbe-did. Br 8; ¢-Qnalovesmell 
bat once Aazi lant: is Shartest 
— the See 
2,08, 
i | tense,.mare, monte: lashing, 
©.,firat -affeation.of very, 
-igoltenbnt, ghiand oranen ; 
-place later-on to:one;whoilly,absorbing 
‘was so with.Maggie, -Shehad-been flatter 
and pleased by, Terence, O'Hara’ 


ani ippasdpk hg binsaiesaahtobeememie 
‘but: the. feeling; she -had entertained, 
shad boon weak and fleeting. With Lions] Maly. 
penx. it was:very.different ; her.heart.badgons 
out to him utterly-and entizely, and wasneyer 
aa to ee to her woe 
8, Was y. to; sacrifice ta ke. 

come his. wife. .Maud; SORT O ;totallyndn- 
peapable of ; making . any -sacnifice .-hengali, 
couldn't understand anyone slee doing sovand 
are coolly,— 

“ You. aly wink that, any. ohiid,, 
ppOw. know that he is.not,and ney 


oy donot, on.my honour, .1 swouldsaiber 
be, his wife, and live,im %,hamble. iobtage, 
giving up all nxuriesand comfbontes 
|. any-other,man, 6ven, weredhe.a dake. 
‘Indeed! .¥ou rwauld ;try ‘dowe,dn supe: 


? 99) 

os 4 apo lady. se, answaredode- 
wently ; ‘‘ an y wish that our pesitia: 
could. be. reversed, that 1 wight prevesepe 
and all ag ay Me 4 eT yiobny 
.affection hew.traly..and;honestly I:loyahim’ 

‘*Wish that he was 2 beagaty and pone 
of em, Cophetus; infact ?’’ 

“Well, Iam extremely. glad that 
moe bave, + ae i 


n, ganeral, ; myself 

depth, height. 4 and breadth of ¢his.. 
efieetion, . What, on. earth wonld. be the.gwi 
of.it? .Haesiarquite content with th 
smangement, of affairs. L,.can’t. underaierl 
pscple. wanting to; indulge. in .gnixoti 

tilt. at metaphoriaal windmills, and.go,avee 
their. weyyto make themselves py.” 

* ¥ou. ean, never have. been,:in 


“Nok saprose zat and L.sballtry.toewi 
the tender passion i if.its.efiect.is sounp: 
ee it. is,on. you,’ 

“1 don’t.find.it, nnpleasant.’’ 

What, when/if mekes yourgay yon cow 
not:live withont him? 

‘* Evem with that.” 

‘'T should be very sorry to care for a peri? 
so much ‘that Jife would -be- valueless /te 0! 
withont! them, */¥ou: see,"? -~went« 
sister er por many things: “ney 
lovers, or even busband:and:wite, 
foremost ‘there: is death, «whose 
all eh mm Pee mee 
— ity:of temper, unt untruth fulness*: 

an eer and: » thousand: asda! 
teabethdprenoetattle h we-have no 
men moay-ooase te tee wife, a 
years of marnied hife, if he findsthat eb eh 9dr!’ 
what: hisifond fanoy painted vher ; bint 
does not-eare for him as muchvasibe 
a he discovers m ytbing in her pastdiet! 
which he disapprove, or-——"’ 

“That ievwbat L:deead,” pene 4 
lifting a white heggat deface to here 
gaze. 


” 





; 





No—no!” cried Maggie, quickly, a tronbled 


‘e What?” 
“That Sir Licnel will diseoverthat li” 
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ived him, that I was engaged all the ime think Lionel,’—how softly, and tremulously | on Paes feeling “ 
cothoeght me free, that Lhad no shadow ofa }'she uttered the name—t never ‘know, never }:go.lo' her way oarefally ; “she is 
right to listen to his tender wordsjthat ss Ahearaboutn D shed ; 
the plighted wife:of : man when I:asid 
yes to: him. . _I-dread Josing his.love:if he 
‘Derence. 3:bave been 


= my: 





nan bit 20 iaatient ‘pattiakherwes 


con yor su, 
in 
fromithe widde*ot ¥ork shige, refuse to:give pou 
4), piokablpattack Sitdaicnel furiously ; you 
knowparrather: you don’t-know, for-you neger 
iook the trouble to:stud y his temperament, of 
what a fiery-dispesition: he is,..and-it-woald 
result in a deadly.quarrel between the two 
men, with perhaps afatalending. Is 
you wouldn’t like to see him killed,” suggested 
Maud with cold calmnegs, determined that 
Maggieshonldido as she liked resel vet notte fere- 
£0 onejiota of her revenge upon O'Hara, “and 
Tam sure it would diatrass,.zou tose ‘Hiionel 
py see stretched dead at your fest, slain, by 
blo w-Lrany, pomt discarded lover.” 
fon ros gaie, coysring 
hesalitgAscarwith & wre. trembling -hahde. 
“Eedace .upb even. ~Of such. ai) awful | 
hing?” 

Boing’ you “don’t-waht something: un. 
Pleasant tohappen, you“-hed better leave the 
managementiof wiairs.to ms.” 

“Do ahat or ~will—cnly-— keep “them 


a, moar Mey young. girl: stilftredibting 
a is. ythtag el & you id ‘to 

ie 8, Og fcame’tight. “Sir 
Liouel:- Will hear x 


ng,” 
*Bat—but—Terencs mist-be told.’ Yon 
Grtaran one’ nite wrtite'ts kinrand tell 
en eas ranctrernran.”” 
bs pa a EWP dotith > rept? Mand, 
inthe preva maymurter ble. “E “~wilksetd 
him, a letter in a day or two.” Free 
addthat'ths sald letter wankt emmtain not 
eae With reference’ t » her's ister’ s* “a 
d, eud therefore ha’ asked her (Mats) 
= canete him, 


‘Phanies,” -ejagulate] Maggie gratefilly. 
7 Piteols I vonld not’ write :to: dim: omanch a 


Otome not pitwilleber better for:me-to 


Tae “and-—a.aditell him how sorry Tam 
‘that IMhave-learnt-to love sundenonles. Say 
the indeed Teeouklonot ske!p ‘it, amd teat 1 
= to be trus to him, and that L hope’ ke | 
~ tPPY,” said-the young girth piteously, “and 
a Some other-woman who will take my 
e ace in his.heart. And-send him this, please,” 
ho add ded, holé@ing out.the shabby li ‘ttle riog 

2 hadi given. her, . the _pledge ‘of hor -be- 


acasnted ber sister, tak- 





at wold be theswerstthing-{; 
nc3:would come jstraight |« 

















ingytheLutlematy « cizclet,. and sti it 
ping it into 
Aer ponies, “Twill do all that — wie.” | 
nd—and—you think I “shall be s8’e. Yon | 


= hope ham 5 


hs 
OPhe urector was sittings at: ai table strewn 


owith> end patchments,. vthe 
‘ — sald steve Baia wket hia 
‘ é as Bain inv’ dé Everlasting 
TRest,"vattihideleft © ¥ 
on pe etme °s & Diteof 
-Christ,”:and s-volame.of Thomas i Kempis's 
- Sonkcalming: “the room 
z +; enriched 
with 
leaves, an 





e | antique bindings,” of a bygone day 


‘*Ah, Mand, my dear, is it Fyea?™ he re- 
marked, looking up. 

‘*¥es, father. 
you spare me a few moments? ” 

* Certainly, my,child,’ he answered, ecttling 
himeelt back in the-queer three.connered chair, 
which..was-ia.character with tha-restof the 
ald.faskioned.room, add: keeping his finger 


| Metween.the pages:of-thebible, ‘Waat, is, it 
| you haveto-say.tome?”’ 
“Tt is abont Aaggie,’’ 

‘Maggie ” ber, ejaculated, sitting mp 


Straight; ameager,; -amxiqus,look.ia his blue 
eyes, aud the. jook.and@otion were a.revelation 
of love; he-was.ioterestedeat once in anything 
that.conesrned bia fayonrite-child. ‘ ie! 


Is there anything. wropg ith her?’”’ 
‘ Mat a siaie “Nothing but what-can be 


aes et hall Ee ind shack will-be for. her 
good,” heamawered quickly. 

or am glad..of mat, “TL batieve you..don’t 
thiak., ‘auat mmatriaga with Terence O'Hara 
mouldbedor her.gaod?” 

“No,” replied bi rectory.slowhy, *lLandly 
thinke go. . What.makes, your apeak -of. him? 
| ‘Has he returned? Does he want to takemy 


| bird from her home-nest..to- some -distant 
e, "but statply-any thet shabed drert | 


place? .aud.the.eld man/sdace was darkened 
and shadewel,.as.he,spoke,. with mistzustand 
doubt. 

“No, he has not retarned to Wingfield, and 
Lapea' of; bim this nor ain s because: ‘Maggie 
haw.asked;.me,to.do- so. 1s-has .come.roand 
to.our-way of thinking ‘at last,,yand: no-longer 
«wishes to-be,his.wife !” 

“Tam glad.of mR ig gee! ! Yogada Dir, 
Randal, with.a,deep sigh. ef colic 

“Saamt, Hewes, not.to ba depended on, 
and. would have failed to.make her. happy.” 

“*T am of that opinion! I never. quite 
trusted him.” 

“Nordid I, and Lam-traly.glad the.engage- 
ment was @ private.one;. knowaculy..to our 
aslves |” 

‘Why ?”’ 

Beoanse.it.mizht militate agaics! her iuiuce 


matrimonisl prospects ! 


‘“s Tene.” ‘ 
*O course she willgain ober: lovers, won 








Pwautto speak fo-you, Oan | 









“Bat ponmeeiemntore: +t 
; or on riiRstidal | eiling al 
gatieed to ist’ yt gore: amici beloved } ir hemvyidids,“* ¥ 
dusty, ancient: books, he was disturbed bythe Some, and <you: are ‘dalied: pon to make the 


+ ‘ou .mean mean? *:hetdemandsd, in 
mtbter- bewilderment. 
“Maggie: has: cect s reesived 
‘* Anotirer ove’? tqgasped the “Rector. 
tochisforehea 


) pushing his speataobes: np ad, and 
| Seog at aud, oy Shony.be eva o> ~ 
| better without thesai 
~©Besyanotherilover'!” 
: « Who. =who-isit a 


Tonel Mlyers! “repent: the old man, 
ima dazed*kind-of way; and then he remained 


silent, looking down at the antique tome ia his 
hand, 


‘*T hope you won't object to it?” continued 
hia daughter after awhile. ‘‘ Mageie is yery 
machin love with him, aid he isstich a good, 
honest, upright fellow, so perfectly trust: 

‘and oy ete Pfeelsare’he would 
minke her a gotd husband!” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Randal, stiil-in: aeme- 
chanical sortofaway. 

“ And then he ~ somuch todfier. Position, 
wealth, a time-honoured name, -@llwe- could 
foe 7 ie eee A *s she went en’ folowing up 
the advantage’she had gaiued; **rmore than-we 
have ever dreamt ot getting for onr @arting. 
She will be above all want and carefor the 

rest ‘ofher Hife-as*his wifeyatrd it will be a 
sreutdonas Off our minde to. think she-is-well 
ed for,-won’ tit? ”’ 

“Yes,” he agretd-again. 

‘Ten you will consent?’ she-asked- with 
uncontrollable eagerness, a bright “reif spot 


bapning feneriait on either cheek. 
*I—T Gout: knew fhe’ hesitated ;“** there 


-ia madness inthe fantily, andthatis a terrible 


drawback.”’ 

“I don’t see..that! “The méa&dness only 
breaks ont now sid ‘then,.eud ‘often skips s 
generation or two. ~ There-is.not the least sign 
of it, about Sit Lionel, ‘ Heixaysans as you or 
1;ahd sutely his: wealth até: position ‘weigh. in 
the scale against the me anes Of his going 


out of his.mind for wwhile ? “You kuow they 


don't become hopeless lunatics; nid ‘sitea after 


. & Blight attack recover theirsenses und berome 


all right again |!” 

“ Sometimes!” agreed. the. Rector. “But 
it was,not so in the case. ‘of Bir) Robert; thia 
young fellow's. gratdfather, I remember he 
diéd:- mad,’ 

“Tt doesnot follow = roe Sir Lionel :will, 


~pecausé hig gratid father. did? 


“No, esrtainly not.” 
“ Andcit you refuse your consent,” dealared 


Maud, g@.her-tramp-oatd, “I think it 
will:silk i: She told me ‘only yeaterday 
that she lo him s0 dearly that.shecetld not 


live.without-hian.’’ 
“Does the child love him.so,much?” 
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[“ cowaBp!” CRIED A SHARP, CLEAR YOICH, AND LORD CABLYON STEPPED FORWARD AND GRASPED THB MAN’s ABM.) 


NOVELETTR,) 
MY INNOCENT SISTER. 


_ 


CHAPTER V. 
1X THE PINE WOOD AT SUNSET. 


Savenat days had pasted since that inter- 
view with my lover by the lake. Before 


mamma and papa, whom I did not wish to 
worry yet with my broken engagement, Persis 
and I appeared the same as ever, but when 


alone we very rarely spoke, and then only on 
very indifferent nor sg : 
had gone over to his own estate, 
some little distance from Lord Carlyon’s 
place, to stay for some time. He informed 
mamma, and she, fancying that he was prepar- 
ing it for me, — we 73 He and Ihad 
en since the day on which I gave 
him beck his ring. " . 

I do not think it is given to many to suffer 
ws did; I pray that it is not. There were 
mes when I felt that I must go to him and 
sak for a reconciliation, no matter if his love 
Were no longer mine, My soul craved for one 
embrace, one clasp of his dear hand—his pre- 
sence! My eyes were hot and dry with star- 
ing out of the window in the vain hope of 
pap figure passing along the road at the 
bed the avenue, and yet I know that if he 

? come I should have met him with a cold 
= veh still eckler words, 

ing—oh ! shall I ever forget it ?— 

_ had gone to her room on the plea of a 
ryt mamma and papa were having a 

P in the drawing-room ; so feeling lonely I 
W& small blue cashmere shaw! round my 

iL and went ont into the grounds for a 

It was September now, and the tall 

inn Were just changing their summer garb of 
gold green for tender tints of red, brown, and 


ite sir Comal very still, thoogh, a soft 
ong the leaves, and ruffled 
the surface of the dark, broad river where I 





walked, thinking as usual over my saddened 
life. I walked on until I reached the delicate- 
fretted iron bridge that led across the river to 
the pine wood. I lingered here for a few 
moments gazing down into the deep waters, 
where I could see mirrored my pale serious 
face, so altered since that day only a few 
weeks before. But the voices of the pines 
seemed to urge me on, and so I entered the 
wood keeping to the beaten track, for by 
taking this path I could see the glorious hues 
of the sun as it set slowly behind a cluster of 
tall, straight pines in the distance, 

I had gone a great wayinto the wood, whete 
the calm and quiet deepened almost to gloom, 
for the trees were very thick there, so thick 
that scarcely a tiny patch of the grey evening 
sky could be seen through the spreading 
branches, and beyond the sun was setting in a 
thousand delicate colours, making the dark- 
ness here more intense. 

Just through the openings between the tall, 
straight trunks of the pines glimmered a bright 
crimson line, fading off to a delicate pink 
above the dark tops of the trees; and away 
across the river stretched a wide, golden pink- 
tinged sea. 

There was a grandeur in the scene that 
impressed me, the quiet calm of the pine wood 
broken only by the whispering of the wind in 
the topmost branches of the trees, and the 

entle murmuring of a tiny brook as it leaped 
aughingly over its pobbly bed. The song of 
the birds was stilled; even the insects were 
silent, and a great and mighty hush was over 
all the earth. 

It seemed to my fanciful brain as if Nature 
was holding herself in waiting, and gradually 
the sky was flushed with one great expanse of 
deep red, and then the silence of the wood was 
broken by the sound of voices, not loud, but 
none the less charged with bitter, passionate 
anger. 

‘“Persis, I have seen you with him, and 
noted his glances of love, and watched you; 
seen you return them with a look in your eyes 





a never gave me—no, not even in the first 
ays of our love,” cried a voice, that had in it 
a familiar ring, but when or where I had heard 
it ae I could not tell. It. was a man’s 
voice. 

“T have learned what true love is since 
then,” returned my sister’s voice. j 

“By Heaven, if I swing for it, I will claim 
you before all the world,” exclaimed that 
strange, yet familiar voice, that would have 
sounded pleasant and musical had it not been 
for the fierce threatening tone in which his 
words were uttered. 

I me to a sudden standstill, almost 
stagge against a tree in my surprise, 
Who wen ae man who talked s0 ny pave | 
of claiming my beautiful sister ?—and I peere 
through the thick tangled mass of underwood 
from ind which voice came, and I saw 
my sister standing, or rather, leaning against 
the bole of a tree, her hands clasped tightly, 
her pale, proud, even defiant face half averted 
from her companion whom, I to be 
the young stranger we had met in Lord 
Carlyon’s grounds, 

His face wore that same devil-me-care, 
reckless ex ion, but the grey eyes had az 
ugly, druel glitter in them that made me 
shudder. At last Persis spoke ; and, oh! how I 
pitied her in that moment. Her voice had lost 
none of its old clear ring, but her great 
lustrous eyes wore such a hunted look ! 

“You dare not out your threat,” she 
said, quietly, but I could see the quick heaving 
of her m from my hiding place, and little 
as she deserved it I pitied her. 

“ Dare ~ repli be yd not —- I pe A to 

in my ends,” replied her companion, with a 
paan-h hissing laugh. “You see this,” he 
added, drawing something bright and glitter- 
ing from his st-pocket. ‘It would not 
take much to make me use it,” 

“Coward!” cried a sharp, clear voice, and, 
to my horror, Lord Oarlyon stepped forward 
into the small open space and grasped the 
man’s arm, 
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They stood for a moment eyeing each other 
with cruel, deadly hate in their looks, and then 
on the still night air there rang the sharp 
report of a pistol. * Iaim-no coward, but some 4 
demon seemeé:tochain me to the spot. 
no powerstoymevexor speak. I coul y 
stand there with-eald; su mbed limbs, an 


the effort: 
innocent!” 


terrible 
of her: 
chi 


“Whe: glowing southern: tints 


aWeys 


one in-mortalagomyy.and great vtedtless-coba 
shookher frame. 

“ Prank!’ Feank have pity !cfergive,amet” 
she oried at lastifting her despairing 
the calm heavens. = She turned as 
about to presser ie to his, xdmt “he 
motioned ber away. “My-wrenge were fully 
avenged in thatmost bitter henr ! 

“Guilty!” Only that one word; but, ob! 
the concentrated agony it <a A half 
scornful, half r dight shone dn jis 
ayes for @ monient, lighting the handsome, 
boyish face into fresh life again, and — 

-wildspasm of pain contracted thefestures 
made-e wild: chatoh abthe pt here me 
an@ther felt the: tanglsd-weeds 
vandneddéing blueubélls p: the. ence. “careless 
debonnaire en eebemaal at of death, 
with »thaty y ne emprée Sion 
still lingeringgweund 
Dead avd unforgiving. 

* OlyjHheaven | ;owbavemnurdered hin)’ orice d 
Pettis, ima vole thrilling with a strauge-mix- 
tare of horror: and bate. 

Shehsé stood perfgctly-still—stitasa- marble 
statue, for one moment ;-bmtes thetertibie 
truth’ dewned wpomher-she. rprangofor ward 
with the grace and ewiftmeseol a panther pand 
eré L-ceuld move-or -ery ‘ont’ there -weretwo 
corpses | othe: wet. dold earth; two palo 
faees 1weree 2 t0° the «mow @ulled: sky, and my 
Troud, pre ess sinter’ x souly was etadned: with 
the Bloud ‘of e fallew-eraature, 

“And ‘them nvy dest *teolk> nto ‘themechres 
swings; atid { fled, not‘iw the divection .ciiome. 
How could P-face wy father and mother and | fo 
+e them that their yonogest-born, sheir-pridé, 
was a murderess! And so kewshed blédiy-on 

‘the neeases ‘of» prighty “bastard 
e;tenting my delicate thin inmy beed- 


Smaren. 
When! lu » whieh. I idid *fronmsheer 
weariness, I found»aayeself inv-an open “fd 


hedged fm from: ithe roadway? by'ttall, thick 
hedges otiavthern., LD threw m)eelf down on 
the long wet grasacan drnised mysesves to ihe 
jar-away heavens; wondering, in adazed kind 
of way; war th oapgels thought of. such deeds 
as te a suet see committed, 

i racwereglemming» with more~than 
their usual brilliandy/it-eceme J tome; ahdthe 
moonsted #bright/olear flood! silver radiance 
over meadow; ‘river, “wood. ‘There waeno 
‘Hood, cod L.ehadMensiven Septoria ne 

ood, and I shn yas d'thesetwo 
déad, pale re nae eser I up with ‘their fim, 
cightlesa eyes to th ow meonli> tky, and 
their stiff blood) dabbled hair, andor eestrong 


. baad fp 


still form of Feank, jobe 


— tell—-me—you.mso— | 
‘Over | the: beautifnl» proud face-eame»a | 


d Sipearsbnsed thei office, Bhe strained th 
livid, ? “their x , 
chrewieeadieommntaiadody, and: writhtdeas 


bands, now lying limp and nerveless, Th® 
whole scene. was so vividly before me that I 
started up with a @hrick, asa hand was laid 
a end ‘thea om voice.of 


"Comedie tandedpe joomaenmtes bh: 
’ eae foryou ; they arealhina }- 
r dear mamomanis ; 


b pat 





” she added, the theaghtsttiking 
her allpf a sudden, Temgguan,:tindtay-satines 


was strange. 
“I thought to meet Mr, Eisdale,” I said, 
cme} Linectte.. I 4 feel 


y.cct Domed 
as though I were going ea * 
And with a sympathetic 2 Blance at i, a ioe jace 


she parhirhasd 
towards home. g=not: as ou 
cowatdico; but-s sieking-drend—tell- upor 


avw6 nesred the wood. ‘I coald-see the brout 
smesth river, withthe bentingitsswaying wil- 
dows,” reflected: in’ *mhoon-Kissed’ “depths, and 
the: wood witty’ ite tal bwtraight, “whispering 
‘pines, bathed in-wflood nt titre tver fight. 
‘Dhe'tigh t bree ze-was- not strong enough to 
move theirthick’ branches, and they~ reared 
‘their ‘durk shetidsy tothe star-spangled sky 
motionless'stillasthe two coumrehotapatifi-atd 
stark on thettarl: -grountk bemeath’ their 
griva shelter, du death patience'there- 
urn ofthe-men whd-diad gone in quest’ of a 
Heter fo entry’ them to Geer Wood Towers, 
oo Iitearned afterwards they were both 


a aan Weneed go through the wood;-miss,” said 


‘| Bucette + and I‘ followed-her-over the’ ‘damp 


grass land, the long trait -of-my- silken robe 
warlife after me-with a. ‘dall-swishing sontd, 
y-with damp, clayey 


“ Fremesaber the dtjbapathetic horror that 
came overme-as I entered the brightly ligated 
hall, and: met mamma coming ont of- the 

yrwhiots loy-atthertarther end. Mh 
wassut ha: louk/of horrorant pity om dear 
face; as “she -walked«rwiftly, but noiselessly 
aoros#'thetesseleted- pavement, and’ for the 
first time E resliselthe trith, “Persis- was: a 
mutderess, ‘ She-whom Thadalways called: my 
innocentsister, a: d'by some strange concatens- 
tion of circunrstanees, Denzil; my love; was ac- 
cused of: having committed the mutder. 

"Qh, mrmms;mammda,’’ I eried;' flinging 
myself into -her-outstretched arms. ** What am 
Pied?” 

“She did not know tha! while she tried in the 
sweet'fashion, all her own, to sodthe and com- 
fort-me'that-my heart:aad> brain were throb- 
bing with wild fierce pain, not for. my lover's 





arrest, bat forthe dread black secret that was 
Loolié di mivheart, 





my sweet mother! you must haya 
monte me selfish and-angrateful in thoss 
.first-miserable dapeuipoaass oo Understood 
I oy deok ot 

L -turned -j 





pot the night; became intelligible to.me. 

Will “+m @isfor-y ont sister's 
crime?” eriedvone voice 

_ L-shivered..and looked round to see from 
whence it-came, but all was still. The grest 
bedstead, with its rich silken hangings stood, 
grim. and stolid:in thecentre of the room; ths 
wax candles - a crystal brackets burnt 
brightly, their lights peering into every corner, 
and euoihe the cond. slight showed chiptben 
crooked;: mocking sbadowson theemooth gee 
sward, “Then ancthergibing voice broke apo 
my ear. 

“Can you give .yourrewnysister up to ju 
tice?” 

“ Am I going. mad?” Lasked myteélf, push 
ing- my longhair, whieh thetan brash weci 
had-torn-dewn frommy face,  P'staréd 
the. calm, placid , emotionless moon. 
these really demun voiees’ E heard; — 
the conjuring: ap/ofmy own feveredbrait? 

Iturnetawayfrom tks window, sudas Tit 
so: caught sight of my farein a glass, 
me; and I-started-at the-look” I sww-t : 
fece-was livid; my tips black-and ary. wey 

eyes wide and glittering; with 2 wild 
light, [felt frightened atthe sight of myom 
reflection, and throwing myst)f down ardt 
bed soon fell into adeep steep—the long; bem] 
sleep of exhaustion. 

When Lawcke it was broad day..A Tighe 
of mé@How ..sutlight. poured iato-my: fs 
catching the long crystal, pebdants Ve of 
chandelier and. turnipg them to a shonssld 
beautiful coloura, peering:into the, glassdat 
ofthscabinets, with their trensures.08,D 
nick-navkssand old china, playing nme 
spor ;among my long fair hair;.ad nie | 
bed:crnshed, maddened by this atiol 
that ha@falies upom me. 

I lay there looking» at the birds iim 
through the clear annlight, theic bing. Samm 
diving forth such sweeb-trills. of puraaamm 
My~ window: commanded-a view_of ina 
lake, where’the sum shone-to lasing am 
golden aud white lilies; and on the 
ful- reeds of the -broad, . swilt-zunuing ti 
and of:the wood. 

The whisper of the pines- sounded stilling 
ears, but there was a difierenceintheirm® 
ing, mournful tones ; there was ihe stag 
murder on the .suft. mossy, gzoand, 6 agen 





horror that the leayes would neve: 
whispering te each other, afd with asbudiel 
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jponiediamy bead imthe.silxencoverbet; bitin: 
‘shoaruel. rightness from: aight. ft 2 
(-Peesentlya soft-hand waslaidcarsssinglyon 
a0 @ voice 80 * sweetvand 
“Yow,” fell upon my ear in # scothing,-westin! 


“o@onieed,i my: child,’ .sheusaid, piilewing ; 


wopoweary head: on her“bosom, “you have not 
-gakeneoft your dresapeven.” 


” «No, mamma, I was weary—oh, 30 weary! !"I 


vasa then. I lay passivelyinthosearms,and as 
<1 mattdvinithattender enrbrace; a wild longing 
<oamgamermertitat Lmight diethenimndthere. 
‘Thesamld was one dreary sblank. - Then: [ 
vabntedinp’ ac, Denzil’s:sniterings:came-before 
me as sup } 

deveriab. - —— a naeenhe coins 
rany pheeks;and my lips: were’ ahd:parched. 
Dewi”: a edid;homrsely, ‘‘ Zell» ane, 


mammaphow it: happened. 
“T know nothing; eshe.seplied, ‘nothing, 
shat!Renzib-was found:in the:pine- 
af ‘qwogamekeepers;, standing over the 
sdendrbodiesdt. aord Garlyon and a man .un- 
ohnowny with a pistolstiiismoking-in his hand, 
Dhatis all i kaow:” 
“ Whererisehe?”. Lshuddered: as: Iuput:the 
* fiewwas here ino the dibrary.all night, bnt 
thestwe policemen ‘who were: gent last aight 
tockehim .away. this morning,” ssid +.poor 
menmma, ina scarcely: xudible voice. 
‘vAaidoRersis?" . E could not bring. myasliito 
spesindendérlp bt ker, ‘imowing:that-all this 
; bitter:gniefwereioh her making, 


cusgeaea.and 
bow could I? 
‘(She baa:aeked to; seexyou several times, 
obat I thought it wou! d:.be: wiser: to. wait anti! 
pon coalm, for.she .is:weryill. » Leshall 
eendfor axdector if) she eontinues like: this,”’ 
eetanned ograwel y. 

‘+ bowishitacseecher:at@nee;” Lccried; rising 
quighly;candr throming<Off ‘the séidened: robe 
thabbadelopked:so:pretty.at dinner ahs night 

vbetore ; and _noam marta tether epatientiy-while 
cdobathéd any hot face.and hands and: hastily 
weudedap the boavy mass ofefair haircthatmy 
doyetshad likened tathreads.of: fairy gold):and 
thens when. I was ready she (put drersharid-on 
my shoulder and said, — 
PR a gers my. sake, pane age 
®ooup cof-ichorelate even, re. ZOU: 
deavethis.ncom,”’ 


im; 

‘Mery: wall, idear,;’’. I 2xeplied,.disthessly. . I 
conid nob: resiet-her gentile: persuading, bai. I 
\didawtcare for it; nay, the:mere thought of 
‘aheslinenshearetth-ant teense 
- i , inspiteiof:amysel?, 

7 Bp 5 


‘* Youswould rather see: her.slome besides, 

‘ it;’! eid: mamma: whenwereached 
Po «my-sister's roomy and so L-entered 
ak obill like. that -one feels::on entering a 
“Chpmbemof death crept overyme as I walked 
towards the-bed whereon Persii:lay white.as 
and looking, ea afor the:wideopencd 

~~ teeyesyamore like acbeantiful effigy carved 
ia stove than a living, breathing womsn. ) er 
. Strayed-over the lace: trimmed 


face to hereand keeping? her-hand tight in 
maim, © “* Ibwasin the:Ping“Wood daat aightat 


** ¥ou'! “she gasped) sittin imbed, wrich 
red flushing her face intovite sumtdbvoamn) 
+ glowing: beauty fora “moment;but receding 
next-minute, thus rendering more 


“ten J,” replied; quietly. ‘But téll-me 
Persie, wit elim this man bad 


in. I rose and stoodbefore him; specchiess 
owith surprise, 

‘What: was:he doing’ here, “in my: sister's 
room? Whatididhe-want-with-ber? \A kind 
-of-terror took pessession of ‘me, and I -walked 
forward-with theinterition of teHing him that 
~she: was: teo ill to: be disturbed, when ner 
voice fell slowlyand calinly on ‘the intense 
stillness. 

“ Lsent-for you; Sir:Michael; to: make a de. 
position. ‘Will you get pen,’ ink, and paper, 
please, Guudred) and ‘then sit down and listen 
quietly. ‘6 

A -violent spasmiof pain seemed to seize-her 
at*that- moment; for-her features contracted, 
atd a livid; awftl-greyness overspread them, 

‘* Whatis it,.dear ?’? I cried; all- my apger 
fading before the fearthat she was dyirg,; for 
so. she.appeared-as she Jay there panting, end 
clutching wildly at the air. 

But presently she ‘turned: to ..me.:calmly, 
qnietly as. before, -bnt, with.such, a,.leok of 
pain on the young lovely face that my. nerves 
quivered, 

“Tell Sir Michaet what-you sawsinthe Pine 
|. Word last evening,?-she said, with.slow, clear 
|. distinctness ; and-he .fixed.;his kean black eyes 
upon me,. waiting, his: pen, poised, in. air 
| above, great shestiof pure whitepaper, 
| Loshnddered, asi Lthoughtwhat:wouldnbe 
I written there presen tly; for:I danew. my. sister's 
jcmetiveiin-sending for Gir dichac] Drayton ; 
|. butmy'tongue zefosed its: offiee--Lcould not 


How could I sit calmly -there,and*tell: ¢he 
tale‘of. my-sister’s-heinousmnrime ? And then 
the.afterwards ! 

The crowdsd court, my-—siater! in the deck, 
alleyes turned upom-her,;thejjudge drawing on 
the: black-cap: while he prononneed the dast 

«dread sentence of the-law, and then the gibbet, 
dark and grim. .. All—ali#these: werebefore my 


j}—— 





eyes as I-satmotionless.on the edge of the bed, 
sand felt their epes-fixed upon amaeyand I coald 


onot. apes k | 

‘(Must I speak myaself-be:my own exeou- 
tioner ? -Welly besit.so!”’ 

There ‘was: the quict: dignity: of despair:in 
her tones as she restlessly turmed<from me-and 
abtempted:to rise. ‘I-helped her by placing a 
pillow under her head—that: beautifal dark 
head that had always been carried so:proadly. 
Where-was:her:pride now? Crashed, dead ! 





, rene stray ganheams: paped and 
‘Preredcebeattin laughing gildenisport; for the | 
‘blinds ete ideawn, anda deatblike: stillness | 
— J 
desthat: yon, Gundsed ? "> sx3d imy.sicter’s | 
‘woice;buteochanged. ‘The rich;fali tone had | 
(Gone, ledeing vin ciis:atead: a! fesr.striclen 
Plaintive nete that: wes pitifol:to hear. 

Yes, Rerais,” "I swhispered, “putting my | 
re bal et Sud eidting down omtheeide:ct | 
‘*Won'pyouhkicmme, Gundred? -Ietamed 
from ON rer his«dying glarce-was one: of 
——— Vske murnmred,andiag ber gveat 

wwendered: roynd >the sdarkensi-:roam. I 
Salad: nipry® momentithat-her mind was 
‘but.as: they met mine. L:sewthat 
- wo dolicinin.in! that-pare, 
 beawitiall, Bersis,” F replied, turning my | 





and by her-own deed. 

‘Bir Michael-had not spoken 2. word beyond 
his firstyquestion,.as:to why»he: was nesded ; 
and: there. be sat; aclook of:sorrowful intelli- 
gence:gradusly.stealizg over his stern, hand- 
same face, ~He evidently: guessedithat there 
— ordinary: tale attached: to this! donble 


r. 

“ Lwill begin atthe beginning. When I had 
been at school about six months, Madame wes 
taken ill, and we-gislebad more liberty than 
was our right. I remember one day—it was a 
lovely clear day inthe easly spring, and the 
air was full of the sweet perfume of budding 
leaves and, blossoms. I had: gone down to the 
end of the meadow, a3joining that dear, quaint 
Qld. garden, and ad Istoodthere-wondering if 
I-should turm back-and:go om to the river, a 
vyoios broke ‘the stillness of the spring morning, 


} and a young man vanited ever the thick edge 
“that divided! the meadowfrom the roed. , 
i on ig, “Mwvameells,”“he~said in 
-Prenehy abd if hisibat with 4 French- 
i maan’s Politeness abd grace ; *you-are- alone [ 


“perceive. 

Tid stot réply” for: a t, “but? he 
| eontinaed svalking b myer ea kingl in“thtat 
Salt -intelsions-teegishersvar-waice- OF Wis, 3 


upon” yout"! t-knewby4his: 
“TY have: called you “here: to~tell: <youthe 


history of «my*deceit:and cruel treackery:to 

/Beank. | Youwal “me~your innocent ft 

sister, Dreda.” } rim » ahd-his -wonderfultalesof travel# inthe 
oo ag oe a er her _ ance .” Bdo-not 

words ;-but ere L could-speak there came: a |qtite know-how it-was;**bat’ when ewe -parted 

> knockat°the doors:and Sir: Michael Drayton, fat’ thes nm gate, oly wr “the 

‘the head magistrate‘of the town,’ was uskered great high brick »-wall,? Thyd~promiged ~to 


~meest himagain-on the* fotlowiegmorzing, 
and so%the’ ~passedon;-and” goareel yore 
faded (eet ong mane beeen 3 maet the 
+ EN y this ‘time, T-began-to*ternr m7 
r. 

* Abouf three months.after our first:mestin c 
he- eked: me’ to marry him; and ‘then all at 
once the fear of what mamma atid papa world 
say to‘thisspentiiless r he-toldms 
hevwas poor me;-and” B-aaked 
him to wait; but -be loved-me sowhaterer his 
faults:he loved:me !'” 

Persis’s-voice grew very’ fxint; and-to-my 
horror T-saw & few-spots of blood’ on ‘the Jace 
front‘of:he r-nightdress; but when Iwould'‘ba vs 
‘proved ‘together sometling’to-relieve the pain 
‘she was evidently stffering’’she motioned 
 casaceeneiswey® apt ont tly fe 

“And so-one’: Ter ir 
a’ stroltin'the«m Prieta! pire ee 
to thé little Protestant.ch spere-TORr- 
ried; and “then Ivasked' Madanre’s -~permissic 2 
to pay % visit’ to’ one of-my did -schoolfeliows 
at Versailles, andshe}-néthing suspecting)‘geve 
it. We were happy daring those  firsideys. 
When-my-’ Hystided’ I“ dis- 
covered that Gefald'E fsdate—” , 

‘“Risdale ? Brepeated. 

‘Yes, it was your lover's tain: brother witom 
Pslews Buf tisten,the cornet part Gimystory ‘3 
tobe told. Sar er ee 
 Branegrove;wasa fo anercaped felon, ah 

heard Utterwntdethakde-meriedeatewarder. 
Still allthe: teiderness‘did not dio out Ui m7 
Hheartfor,.as you know, Eworehis ring witil I 
engaged myself to. LotaGartyon’ “Ab thew I 
Joved-you, wy dating Frank | 7 Dift—me up— 
Gondred!”’ . 

“She hadfalicn-back, gasping andibeating ths 
ait for bresib, and # thin foam-gathered round 
‘the once’ beautiful meti bh: that was mow diz - 
toxted-with-pain. I-hkant over’ here gree: 
} fear stealing round my heart. _Arthoughitithe- 
was not/all fear -nor@il thankfulness fashed 
throuch my mind) not wll-ob either, ‘but: o 
strange eontradiotory eomminpling-of the two. 

“Yes, I know what#you arethibking. “1 
kept it on thosedewd@ays to lull Geraid's svs- 
‘pieions} for hho! had! followed mechome; anc 
songht' to :meetme over and over: again. I 
beve- stffercd for my deveit ;".and as sherpck » 
these words’ she tarned her great eyes, gleat:- 
ing with their ol@lustre, butwith aausky ligt - 
in’ them! toe, that filledy me withidread; iu’! 
upon mena L sat therewith pale set face; an 
“tightly locked hands. I knew whatshemesct, 
and pnt out my handand hers. She 
srdiled a-weary; yet pleased: stnileyas/she con- 
tinucd,— é 

“Towss:mad enough: to think that’ in. gom ¢ 
way I- could! diecolwa that ‘rash “noerriage— 1 
fancy, perhaps, Peould,-sesipgthatihe was s 
-felon~with: a. man whom ‘I now feel’ Ivever 
cered:for;save im a careless, romantio;-seboc!- 
girlfeshion. ‘But I could notteilyou—yowwlo 
in the calm, loving voieethat will soon be c=- 
heeded’ by me; called'me your imnecentsiste:, 
andso L-kept:my feerst. A 

“You remember the first night of Depyit's 
return, I eang, “Wemay behappy yet.” Ee 
only came-to my side -toxesk: who taught me 





thatsong. Guilty conscience made-me ‘husk. 
It wes #favouritect his dead brother's; he-told 
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me inexplanation. Then he was coming to 
yen. Scenes tating to Tene. I 


Was annoyed, because you looked so in- 


different and happy, for he stayed with me. 


You and Frank were not mistaken that night 
in the Lime Avenue. I was there, but not with 
Denzil. It was Gerald whom you saw there 
with me, Idared not repell his caress, though 
his very touch had become loathsome to me; 
and then, as we parted, [saw to my horror, 
Denzil standing at the end of the terrace. 

“He had seen us, for the moonlight 
streamed down on to the pathway, showing 
up every object, and then, as I g upon the 
two men, I saw the strange likeness that 
existed between them Denzil’s voice as he 
joined me where I stood alone, helpless, dumb, 
with the horror of discovery, was so like, that 
it startled me into renewed life.” 

“*Who is that man you have just 
from, Persis? Do you know? Tell me!’ 

“And I told him all the truth. Gun- 
dred, he begged me to tell Frank all then, but 
I was too cowardly, and I knew that he would 
not betray me, I was content revelling 
in the joy of the moment as the butterflies, 
knowing even while I laughed and sang that 
there must comea day of reckoning, and soon.” 

She paused,and lay back on the lace-trimmed 
pillow perfectly still. The dark eyes were 
closed, and the long black lashes rested on the 
perfect marble-like cheeks. There was no 
pain on the face now to mar its beauty, 

Her long jetty hair strayed round her 
shoulders and over the pale blue silken 
coverlet like a dark shining veil, and one 
loose curling strand was coiled between the 
quiet pale fingers of her right hand ; and I 
thought, as I gazed upon her as she lay there 
80 lovely, so imperially lovely even now, that 
thus must Cleopatra have looked as she lay in 
that last pongeleee that —— = me was 
com.ag slowly, surely, is loved, erri 
nisteeot mine, " 


“'T\, at night in the wood I met Gerald by ap- 

carpet p he was mad with because 

e my engagement to Frank, and 
oh! Heaven aire me!” 

A violent convulsive shudder shook her 
frame, and the delicate blue-veined hands 
wandered aimlessly over the bed; then by a 
violent effort she raised her head, and in a 
clear low voice that never faltered, spoke the 
word that cleared my lover’s name, and signed 
her own death-warrant, 

“You say that this is all true?” observed 
Sir Michael, tapping the paper with the end of 
the nholder. is voice trembled 
slightly, and he kept his eyes averted. He was 
one of papa’s oldest friends, and I know what 
this was to him. I could not reply, 
but bowed my head, and ery p & pen hel; 
my sister write her name at the end of that 
fatal paper, and as I signed my own I felt 
that somehow I was answerable—that I had 
signed her death-warrant. 

**One thing I have not told you. I have 
taken poison. Do not look like that, Dreda. 
It is better so, I could not have faced that 
hideous soains crowd, and stood with a brave 
face while the judge pronounced those horrible 
words. It will soon be over now.” 

My first impulse was to rush to the bell-rope 

tosummon aid; but Sir Michael, who appeared 
utterly unconscious of what my sister had 
just said, motioned me back. 
_ “Your sister is right. Better let her rest 
in peace, See, she is beyond our aid even 
now,” he said, gravely, and I understood the 
significance of his words; better to thus die 
than to live for that other death. 

I turned from the table and looked towards 
the ee aa ry meet the. same calm, 

le of grace re as before, 

at down the white filmy ose and over the 

delicate satin coverlet ran a tiny red stream 

= issued from the quivering, froth flecked 
pe. ; 

‘*Qh, Heaven ! it is more than I can bear !” 

I moaned, wringing my hands in impotent 

agcny: for I knew that life for her was impos- 

» even if a doctor should save her now. 





“I will leave you now. I must see Mrs, 
Sherbourne before I go,” said Sir Michael, 
pressing my hand in his. He passed the other 
gently over my sister’s ‘beautiful head and 
then left the apartment. : 

Left alone in that great, silent, luxurious 
room over which there hung more than the 
horror of death I stood silent, sorrow-atricken. 
No words with which to console the weary sin- 
stained spirit passing so slowly out of this 
world of beauty into that which we mortals 
designate Heaven in a-vague-belief would 
come to my lips, though I longed to speak them. 
It was her voice, low, sad, thrilling with a 
mighty anguish, that broke the silence. 

** Open—the win—dow, Gun—dred, I should 
—like to—hear the—birds sing—and—— ” 

“ Hush, dear,’’ I whispered. It seemed like 
sacrilege to speak aloud in that room. ‘I 
know all you would say.’ 

I kissed her, and then crossed the room and 
drew the blinds up and threw open the window, 
letting in a flood of such rich golden light and 
soft, sweet melody that it seemed like a mes- 
sage of peace from Heaven. Tien I went 
again to her side, and sat listening in mute 
wonder and sorrowful pleasure to those 
sounds, 

A’gentle, balmy breeze, heavy laden with the 
perfume of the dying summer blossoms, played 
over our faces, and mingling with the bright 
cheerful song of birds came the rythmical 
low chant of the river, and from afar off the 
clear distinct chime of church bells, all raakin 
one harmonious whole that thrilled and hel 
me spellbound. 

Presently my sister opened her large dark 
eyes that had grown so mistily soft, and by a 
slight pressure of my hand called my attention 
to herself. 

** What is it, dear?” I asked. 

“Gundred, will—he—forgive—me when— 
ae s0n : nants 

“ Persis, he did forgive*you!,” I cried ou' 

“You think 0?” — 


For a moment a smile played round her 
beautiful, bat pale lips, then an expression 
stole over her face s> fraught with wild agony 
that I turned my eyes vy by the soft-sing- 
ing of the river, and the clear chimes of 
the bells swept in in a flood of rich musio, 
and the feathered mites flew merrily from 
bough to bough in the golden sunlight, while 
my sister’s voice, growing fainter and fainter, 
strove to make itself heard. 

‘*Frank, Frank! Oh—no—I remember— 
that look—it was not—one—of forgiveness. 
Frank,—oh !—my—love for——:” 

It was horrible to stand there helpless, 
utterly helpless, and watch those death 
agonies. Over the lovely blanched face had 
come a change that was unmistakably the 
change of death. The breath came in fitful 
gasps, the snowy bosom rose, and fell with each 
throe of agony, and then a thin, swift stream 
of blood flowed out on the bed, dyeing the 
clothes scarle:, and a dread stillness in the 
room, while the joyous sounds of life outside 
seemed redoubled. . 

I never knew how things were arranged, how 
mamma received the news of the fearfal 
truth, how Denzil was released, for I lay on 
my bed iaa darkened chamber for weeks after 
the day of my sister's death ; and whea I 
opened my eyes I saw someone who seemed to 
bear a resemblance tomamma, but who looked 
years older, sitting by my side, and then she 
leant over me, and I recognised that dear 
face, though the misery in the once bright 
eyes shocked me; but 1 was too weak to think 
much, and giving a faint smile up at her, I 
turned my head from the light, and fell into 
@ sound sleep. 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘‘Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.” 
Pure white, glistening, untrodden snow, the 
tall, dark firs, eir grim, funereal 
plumes nodding in the crisp, clear air, greeted 
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my eyes when I took my first 
afier that time of misery. The 
—_ and gaunt, rose before me, 

angin rich jewels from ti 
brown branches. 

The whole landscape was flood 
wintry sunsnine, and the red breasts 
robins showed brightly against the 
pone as they hopped about in 


A faint feeling of delight stirred my 
as I drew my far cl closely, and 
on. Denzil was coming; he had wri 
say so, and Ihad come out here wishing thy 
meeting to take place without witnesses, | 
paused beside the river, where I had waity 
80 joyously afew months back, But therewy 
no musical murmur springing up, and ming. 
ling with the soft sighing of balmy bree 
now. The river lay silent, hidden from yigy 
by a broad sheet of hard, glittering ice, anj 
- — ~ - mournfully over, sighing thi 
they co no longer see their graceful form 
reflected in its a depths. 

I leant against the drooping branch of a wid. 
chested oak, and gazed across that broad m. 
dulating stretch of clear glistening snow-caj 
land, Above the sky was a clear pale bly 
grey, and on the frosty still air the musiod 
sleigh bells fell with a pleasant sound, 

“What would Denzil say?” I wonders 
That he would forgive me I never doubted fr 
@ moment, but what would he say? I stretcha 
my hands out to the pale sky in an eccstay 
of speechless joy that my love would soonk 
with me. Do not thinkI grieved the less {x 
my dead friend and dearly-loved sister, bit 
this love was the wellspring of existence—b 
me it was life! 

Suddenly I heard a slight sound, only th 
snapping of a dry twig, but it told me I we 
no longer alone, and, turning, I saw him comix 
towards me down the snow-covered path, bi 
footsteps making a soft crunching noise, # 
they trod the white purity out of the snow, 

As he held me in his arms all the doubt, tx 


the past 

swept over me in a great flood, and I onli 
not speak. Then I looked up into his dw 
face, into his tender brown eyes. 
still with the pain of the past, and all th 
wild passionate love of my soul cried out i 
my words,— 

“ Oh, Denzil, my love, you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you, sweet; there is n 1) 
forgive,” he replied, softly, and then he 
my hand through his arm, and we walked # 
over the white earth, conversing in low, earns 
tones, that had in them a quiet gravity bomd 
the lesson we had learned. Denzil’s whit 
face troubled me. There was something & 
usual about him, but I forgot this in thesw# 
pleasure of listening to his low, manical, rid 
voice, as we made plans for that fatare whit 
we were to spend together—always 
How that thought thrilled me! 

“ Denzil, am I wicked to feel so happy, W# 
Persis——” I whispered, but he interrupt! 
me ere I could finish. 
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“Hush, pet, you wicked! Better let # 
— rest. ‘Let the dead past bary i 
6 990 


@ I did not make any reply, but a vague pe 
stole into my heart, and the morning 
dull and still, I could not understand i# 
grey pallor on my lover’s face, it had sub! 
terrible unreal look. ii 

“ Denzil!” I said, laying my hand upoo 
arm, as we paused at the entrance to the 
Wood. “Why are you looking——” 

I never finished that sentence, for § terri 
cry of bitter agony broke from his lips, # 

ressed his hand tohisheart. Then, m4 

both arms up to the sky, he fell forward 
his face, a dark, still figare on the a 
there.’ With a dull, throbbing fear at my ¥ 
I knelt beside him and lifted his bead — 4 
cold earth, but his pale, rigid face was ike 
the snow that sprinkled his d 
moustache. By a superhuman effort, wan? 
despair, I lifted his head, and put my 
his heart, Not a beat, not even the faint 
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fitter. Then the horrible truth broke upon 
me—my lover was dead, dead, dead! 
This was the only word I could frame as I 
sat there, gazing dumbly on the awful, calm 
gerenity of that dead face, so grandly beantifal 
in death, with the dark eyes closed, the firm 
mouth tightly locked beneath the deep-brown 
moustache. Then a wild paroxysm of agony 
swept over me, and I threw my arms round 
that still, motionless figure, and rained pas- 
sionate kisses on the cold, unresponsive lips— 
on the eyes that had looked, only a few 
moments back, with such tender love into 
mine, but the lips remained mute, the long, 
dark, curled lashes never lifted, never would 
liftagain to reveal the pure, noble thoughts 
that had once dwelt in tbat beautifnl mind. 
“My love! dead! It cannot be!’ I cried, 
raising my eyes to the sky, and looking round 
as though the dark, grim pines would answer, 
but they only whispered mournfully, lowly, 
amongst themselves, as the wind rose and 
swept through them with alow, whining, hiss- 
ing sound, that died away in a faint wail. 
I looked down into my lover’s calm, immobile 
face, and saw that it was wet with tears—my 
tears ; and mechanically I took my handker- 
chief and wiped them away, as carefully as 
though my touch would disturb him. It seemed 
ppossible that all feeling had fled from the 
orm, all thought from the brain of him who 
a moment ago was instinct with every emotion 
that the human heart can thrill to. 
The deep baying of a dog aroused me from 
my trance of despair ; and looking up, I saw 
Denzil’s hound, Vicior, licking his master's 
hand, while he gazed in dumb, animal grief 
tthe pale, set face, which instinct told him 
was not set in sleep. 
“* Poor dog!’ I murmured, and then a vain, 
wild hope sprung into life. Suppose this were 
not death, but only a deathly swoon ? 
I sprang to my feet, and stooping over the 
sound, at him watch ; jag flew with the 
speed of a lapwing over the slippery ground 
through the rcse-garden, where the delicately 
perfumed blossoms had given place to thick 
masses of gleaming snow; over the broad, 
smooth, snow-covered lawn, nor paused tiil 
I sank exhausted, panting with fear and 
anxiety. I told my story in a few hurried 
words, and a short time afterwards several 
men-servants, headed by papa, were following 
me as I moved swiftly over the hard ground. 
When we reached the spot where lay that 
still figure, with outstretched, clenched hands, 
and calm, white face, rigid but beautiful, with 
the serene majesty of death, raised to the high, 
clear, wintry sky, I felt he was indeed lost to 
me. The earth around lay like a great white, 
glistening shroud, and the pines sighed their 
musical, mournful requiem, as the men stooped 
aud gently lifted that inanimate form on to 
the shutter they had brought with them. 
woe 80 the sad procession passed along, the 
hound keeping by my side, walking with droop. 
ing tail and hanging head, raising his eyes 
be and anon to that figure on the shutter, 
m licking my hand in token of sympathy. 
he doctor who had been sent for immediately 
atrived soon after we reached the house. 
Verdict only fell with a dull sound on 
oon My love was dead; the wild hope 
ad come to me ‘died as soon as it was 
Poe. and so it was no shock. He was carried 
roe on the ground floor, a great, solemn 
pa ra furnished in ebony and deep red, 
i ey laid the quiet form gently on the 
‘ jmense bedstead and drew the heavy cur- 
De and left me alone with my dead. 
ead! Yes, it was true, must be true, I 
sezed round at the darkened window, at the 
bre massive furniture, the dark faces of the 
h on the wall, looking out from their 
savy frames in solemn gravity. It was a fit 
a ae the presence of death, and I 
hin I Begg my Sate ber face 
“- oved and doubted, and who 
He lock _ know now how I had loved him, 
the tick ne ye &® marble statue as he lay there, 
pertect the hangings throwing up his 


their hands, and say ‘‘Amen” with a deep, 
ventral enthusiasm, The missionary, on the 
occasion that I accompanied him, gave a short 
sermon in Fiote, well expressed, considering 
the little time that he had been studying the 
language, The king constantly took up the 
end of some phrase, and repeated it with 
patronizing interest after the missionary, just 
to show how he was attending, throwing 
meanwhile a furtive glanee at his wives, who 
were not pursuing their vocations outside with 
sufficient diligence. > 
the service, and when the king rose from his 
knees he promptly demanded the loan of a 
hand-screw to effect some alteration in his 


I sat there for hours gazing at him, one hand 
resting on his breast, while with the other I 
now and again brashed his dark chestnut 
curls. I could not quite bring myself to think 
him dead, and so no repulsion was over me— 
none of that natural shrinking from the dead 
that usually comes when the spark of life 
flickers and fades, leaving the shell in eternal 
darkness. 

When the shadows of eve fell, filling this 
great room with an intense gloom, I rose, and 
pressing « kiss upon the cold, stiff lips, dcew 
the coverlet gently over the grand face and 
passed out of the room. That was the last I 
taw of the man who had been more to me 
than life—who had taken with him to that 
other world the light of my soul, leaving me 
enveloped in a great overwhelming darkness, 

2 a * * * 


Many years have come and gone since the 
events recorded in these pages—years that 
have taught me faith and patience, and that 
there is peace and happiness for those who 
work for others, taking happiness from the 
thought of doing good. Iam atill young, and 
there are those who call me fair, and praise 
the lustre of the mass of hair which I try in 
vain to band smoothly beneath the cap that is 
the badge of the sisterhood to which I belong, 
but never again will love of man stir my 
pulses. My heart lies buried in that grave, 
which I spend hours by, when I go down to 
visit my relations at Lime Villa. 

Both my father and mother are dead, and I 
am utterly alone in the world. Ihave learned 
to think of ‘‘ my innocent sister,” with pity 
and forgiveness, in these years spent among 
such scenes of agony, borne with a calm resig- 
nation difficult to believe in, if not witnessed ; 
and I feel, when I see the faces of “my 
children ’’ light up with pleasure, as I move 
softly down the hospital ward, helping to bind 
their wounds, and whispering words of en- 
couragement to them, that I have noi lived in 
vain ; and has not the poet told us: 


‘*The harvest of love is there !”’ 
[THE END.] 








Curm.—A party leads to an introduction, 
Then a proposal and engagement. And all 
this time Cupid has been playing his deadly 
game with people who have seen each other 
only in their company msnners. When the 
young couple are face to face with a household 
care or two—when the fresh-complexioned girl 
gets pale and wan—when things go awry at the 
counting: house and there isa wet day at home, 
company manners fly away. It is never too 
late to think over it twice while everything has 
to bedone. When all is settled it is too late to 
begin again at the start. 


ReEuicion on tHE Conco.—When the mis- 
sionary holds a Sunday service in King Kongo- 
Mpaka’s house some twenty or thirty idlers 
look in, in a genial way, to ses what is going 
on, much as we might be present at any of 
their ceremonies, They behave very well, and 
imitate, with that exact mimicry which only 
the negro possesses, all our gestures and actions, 
so that a hasty observer would conclude they 
were really touched by the service. They 
kneel down with an abandon of devotion, clasp 


Ashort prayer concluded 





like a rare carved cameo. 


new canoe.— The River Congo, H. H. Johnstone 


barrister, sat in his 
one hot, dusty day, when all London seemed 
gasping for breath, so to speak, and read the 
above effusion ; while his lips did indeed curl, 
but with decided “ scorn ” rather than “ amuse- 
ment,” 
he muttered ; “ 


THE FAIR ELAINE. 


—_——o——_ 
CHAPTER I. 
A PERFECT BEAUTY. 


‘‘ HazetMese, June 30, 18— 

‘‘ Dzar Pum,—I promised when we were all 
at home that I would send for you. Weare a 
gay party, I can tell you—five constitute our 
number, and we need only your own jolly self 
to complete the sexett. There is pretty Arley 
Wentworth, my sister’s especial friend and 
chum; Fred. Vane, Annie’s fiancé, and last, 
but not least, asidefrom your humble servant, 
my father’s charming ward, the Lady Elaine 
Warburton. What shall I say of her ?—how 
give you an idea of her surpassing loveliness? 
I will say nothing. I can only quote from our 

et-laureate: ‘Elaine the fair, Elaine the 

ovable! Elaine the lily-maid,’ not of ‘ Asto- 
lat,’ but of the house of Mordaunt, and the 
daughter not ‘of a hundred earls’ like the 
‘ Lady Clare,’ but of the Duke of Mordaunt, 
who died abroad about five years ago, havin 
first committed his only child to the care 
my respected paternal, who was his dearest 
and most trusted friend. She has been at a 
convent in France most of the time since her 
father’s death, and I have scarcely seen her 
since she was @ little maid in short clothes ; 
consequently I was wholly unprepared for the 
vision of loveliness which burst upon my sight, 
when, on my return from Oxford, I was pre- 
sented to the peerless Elaine. 

“ You perceive, old fellow, how it is with 
me; I have ‘gone clean daft,’ I see nothing, 
think of nothing, save a fair, creamy face, 
with the faintest flush, like that of a sea-shell, 
on its rounded cheeks; while shining bands of 
gold span the pure white brow, beneath which 
eyes of purple-blue seem to be looking at one 
through a golden mist. Then those dainty 
lips!—so sweet, so red, that they never part 
with smile or word but they set my heart on 
fire. Shehas a form of faultless symmetry, a 
hand like a piece of fairest sculptured marble, 
and a foot which a fairy might envy, 

‘*T said I would not ray anything about her, 
but I’ve written all this nonsense almost be- 
fore I knewit. I’m getting decidedly spooney, 
Tll own, but you will not wonder when you 
see my ‘lily-maid.’ Come down at once, and 
we will have a jolly time next month. You 
will like Arley Wentworth, who, by the way, 
is quite an heiress, and just your style—dark, 
brilliant, bewitching. 

‘* You shall be her cavalier on all occasions. 
You perceive that I have done the pairing-off, 
for I warn you beforeband that I shall brook 
no rival for the affections of my peerless Lily 
of Mordaunt. I can imagine the curl of 
amusement, perhaps mingled with somethin 
df scorn, on your handsome lips as you rea 
this, mon ami, You will remember how in- 
different I have always been to the charms of 
the gentle sex—you will recall my rank scepti- 
cism regarding my ever losing my heart to any 
woman, however lovely; but I can’t help it— 
it’s all up with me now, though I doubt if the 
rack would ever have made me confess as 
much to anyone else, Telegraph when you 
will be here, and I will meet you at the 
station, “Yours ever, 

“ Wi.” 
Philip Paxton, Exq,, a young and rising 
is chambers in the Temple 


“T should say he was ‘clean daft,’”’ 
r, foolish Wil!” 


“ And he ‘brook no rival for the 


affections of the fair Elaine’!’’ he added, a 
flash of something like defiance for a moment 
lighting up his dark eyes. 


“Bah!” he continued, ‘'the name is enough 


for me—I never could endure that love-sick 
tale, where that poor little fool, Elaine, died 
for love of Lancelot, and the very sound of it 
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is a synonym to me of a sort of milk.and- 

water beauty) and a wenk.minded, silly little 
£ irl. Now Arley Wentworth,” he went on, 
referring to his friend’sfetter again, “sounds 
something like—there’ isehavacter in it, and, 
at all events, originalijy, Let me see, this is 
Wednesday. I ‘imagine that I'can arrange 
matters end that can run down to 
Haclemere-on Saturday, I think d'teearned 
a rest,” ‘he concladed;:with a sigh, whitehis 
eyes roved.withwometinng-of-pride over the 
piles ef papers and documents er een | 





away in the pigeon dhdle of ‘his greatedesk,a 
téllinguobilongedays ofxhard work mnd well- 
eamedigohd.. 


Hetouk-up-his per,and, drawings sheet of 
paper¢towards him, at ones wrote’ a detter of 

accaptance*to'theinvitation ‘of his friend, and 
emtioned 5 ‘afternoon avthe-time eet. 
for his -ereviveal-at.Hazelmere; re Te 
cotaitry ‘seat. of Sir Atthony Hanrilton; 
wealthy baronet,’ who owned half fhe village-ot 
Ashdafe‘in gh 


Satunasiy seticibtines when tie. 30-express 
{som..Londan » stepped fora smoment-at the 
py sce 29 os =) pen eng ~proportioned 
youog .man :of about twen' ci came gl 
vae»platform and: lookéd about.him asif ex- 
pecting.to:seexome-one-whom-he knew await-: 
ogee 

There -waea stately.airaboat himacwhich at. 
0 1ce-attracted attention, a certain poise of the 
handsome-th . fe look sof: character. and.de- 
cision sail aig nian een fase; at oes 
gtavity a manner, and a fire in - 
ois dark blueeye, which impressed the bs. 
4 at once-w idea.of. superiority and - 


ae ‘yet, a closer sorntiny. of. that face by | 5 
those who vice sa -skilful:.in reading - human 
nature, always engendered a feeling of diatrast, * 
agoif ‘iadgewanth sil that ability, power, .and | 
c zittite .thére -was. an element. which was, 
idle onder certain. ciranmatances,-t0:-wark « 
miséhief for both himadf and.others.. 
owes -of fiaest texture and most: 
there was.nat the least: 


Alaach bave::you arejcoldboy,;andinawl | 
IR nn - | creda athand,i) 


genialwoice.close 
aa ‘hand-was eagerty + , 


“oe, Besos beg bt of agit bene alighter auld. 
2 frank, 

— waving auburm: eisreutiaweieneisteed * 
standin = on 


ofmnusic on the summerair: 
i - ‘was. | Wilteny.ov;: ages: owas-more 
Borns 


Se hatheegpaabinaiattadaenitnossanmes 
CxbsReRn. , 


fate ure,-as.statelc, 
mamonpit4 fect: I do not wonder-now at Wil's 3 =e 


Wentworth, by} 
the wayyis emcdtiptoe to see you; thinks-you 
mustbésomething extra; — above the 
Comino rus, nk ne wy ‘vor ruugey our 
praises tt ach sincher ears ofcomse; I 
TAR Viewsdarimg the tast: few: 


stig oumastinitome, whtinir conaed hii 
nearéedifiriend 


‘' There! nonevoficyour grandiloquent airs; 

poke plerse, Wetleditaueneat | 
thedesat;sotheyowi 

nose: We arealéo bound fdr: aplessant time, | 


and if your backbone - rome mere 
cucomiortables n bdttfor 
th west of tad? ig ore 


** Here: wet ane; he ndded,! as: 


| fitiish all the introdtctions at * ‘once, rs he-said ; 


| area-trifid skittish,” Wal explained, ashe led 


| I never iked’ it; thonyh if"tlte 
Astolat 


te qrote asmimon Te imemeannae 


Tetairmed Philip; Paxton, in a4 » 
slight. 


Udo nogand'| the sweet, scarletdi 





waggonette; in which two ladiesiand a ceuntie- 
man. were seated, 

‘ Annie; he said, leading :his:friend toward 
them,.and addyessings pretty: girl with-e fair 
complexionand hazel-eyes,  youdo not ines | 
to -be introduced to: Phil, bat:youshatl give‘hinr 
a grip. of weleome-bsioreL present the otters, 
Mr, Vane, this is my friend, Mr. Paxtom; Miss 
Wentworth, Mr: Paxton.” 

Mr, Paxtonjafser-geeeting Annis Hamilton; 
shooks hands with Myr, Vane;andlitted hishat 
to.. Mise *Wenterorth,: and . was. instantly im. 
pressed that.shewas a ‘‘ mighty pretty girl.’ 
Then -henglanced: .abowt: him: with “some 
— wondering -where‘thé “fair Elaine’ 


Wal..Hamiltom noticed it; andi coloured 


slightly. 

‘* Come this way a moment, Phil, and I'll 
and slipping his:arm within that of "his friend, 
he*turned him=about-and Jed him toward “an. 
elegant “phacton,- to-which “two - pretty: grey 
pontes-were~attached, and ‘in :whicha «light, 
gracefdlgirl was.seated. 

“Tésuald notdcive Suy nearer, : forthe ponies 


him forwarff.’ 

**@ood heavens how beantifal she ist!” the - 
young man‘ssid to’ himselfwhen at last they 
stood beside the phaston’s and he never:csuld | 
remember afterwards how-he conducted him. 
self during the ceremony of introduction. 

‘Pie Lily. “of Mbrdauat,” ‘he srepgated to 
himeelf;:asché pazed upon her exquisite loveli- 
ness, and, forthe moment, was oblivious of 
everything else, 

He was'couscious only-of lookitig irito:eyesot 
liquid bine—eyes-whivh ‘seemed to him ‘to have 


_ depths; and thro aie 
roms twasgazing up at 7h 
v eont-witte . aveeg Ha . 


saw fair, lowbrow, over which rin 
surmy ‘hair Jay in careless grace; a dé 
month, proud, -yetsweet} sensitive, yet eae 
He noticed ‘thee -dainty,|faicnessof:her skin, 
upon which therewas not the slightest 
blemish ; the small ‘ears;-which seemed like 
moulded wax,.and the zich; -heavy coils of 
goldenhair, which shone likebandsof smoothed 


satin.. He «aw, toa,, the.sli perfect, yet. 
stately figure, with ite beantifally: ? ats 
of:russet.: ching sncinling her srbile | 
loved; the eoftruchi hg her. white 
Tiitest aad Ww 2 astened beneath her. 
i wie ee 


He tock in every datail 6t hardoiletall her | ae 
exquisite loveliness in thosedew brie! momen:s, 
— which he steod-bowing.before-her,. and | 


xchanged polite greetings. 
“ She isslike. theamatehiess OaHa a oS. he. 
said to himself,“ as-p 


sodies, or’ that: he tosy his héart when hesww 
her Bat wich her name-wae not’ Elsine~-| 


wasone-hélf as fair; I doubt if Qaeen 
ever théugh'shé were-eaiisd ‘the: 
pearl of beawty,” ‘ could hold a eandié to her’ 


take: of (his dite: n hee mromae ‘thecal 
— toher” pheaditig.: Who” could "look 
beauty onmeoved'? Its not inthunran 


atone” 
Bit-he «was suddenly reexHed:'from’ his’ 
musi the-sweetest-voice in tle world, 


‘My. Paxtow-will msake= our’ cirele com: 


and-é slizht blush from ‘his ‘adotiring eyer to’ 
| apenle'to WA 

That ‘smile- disclosed. the prettiest teeth — 
small) whitesever; and“in vivid’tontrast-to 


ps> 
Philip: Paxton: bowed ‘his’ appreviation o 
} this compliment, anda deaper: Valeseniga? 
his own cheek, 
** Yes" Wil Hamilton ye wersbal: 
make a capital ‘perty;'and ‘now Phil, if ‘yera'll’ 





a Windismonerend ols thecatuttonpwhircetbire 


‘stood a handsome -pair ofbays attached ‘to a 


¢maid- of} hathy. 


lete;,’? Lady Elaine ssid, ‘tursing with a smile 





Wentworth, I'l have your port mantean ‘geay 
to, and thenwe'll beveif for Hazelmere,wirepy 
we shall donbtlese tiad dinner waiting?’ 
Philpliftedshis“hat to Lady Elainer: ange 
tarned- away to comply with his friend ye. 
quest. 

Bathewaslth to go; and hisseyeti 
enviously upon-the vacant neat by herside 
How tiken poenr #5 would have been’ tate 
able to érive those spirited ‘ponies to Hagen 
mere, with thatepeeriess fave’ so nearyand thay 
sweet voive making muvie in his ears: 

Bat he was,of course, obliged ‘to sibmit'ty 
the arrangements-already' made; and;*s 
ing-tovhis post ‘by Miss Wentworth’s side, t 
were iscon trotting along’ at a ‘epanking rane 
oventhe:besntiful country, while bétére 
bad accomplished ‘half the distance: to‘Hiaz:). 
mere;:his: admiration was turned: inte a meg 
chanas), anédbhe was compelled to confase this 
Wit hadvbertainty: given thite no“ niitiasd? 
water’ beautyfora companion; for : 
Wentworth proved herseif to-b3 both ‘briliiany 
and interesting: 

Helf-au.bour’s drive bronght them to Hizl. 

mere’s huspttable doors, where a cordial’? 
tiom: :wes: accorded tovthe new-comers’b 
Anthony Hamilton vand ‘his genial, 
wile,and the gay party separated: 
wo which wouldsocon be served,’ 

—- giveryou jast twenty nrinutes; ‘young 
ladiesy-sov bestir -yourselves,” Lady Bamilitr 
eaid, playfdliy, as *the: three girls? omne 

troopizg intocthe hall ;. “if syou :cannot tiske 
yoursel es pretty enoagh in-that time, you-will 
have tosutter the sonseqyuences,”” 
“ What de you think ‘of my * Lilet iw 
daunt?’” Wilesked of Dhilip; as he-went'ts 
show him the room which hei been "prepare 
oie Lily ot Motdaunt!” he-repentel 
“+ Youn rotUMerdawnt fh’ ‘hee 
with a keemglance dutothe young ‘man’s fates 
“ do you claim:possession already?” 

Wil flashed: : 

“ Well,” hesaidpwiths laugh; I suppose? 
have-no right:to-do that, ‘bat, between 
me;:] hopeitwill come-totheat:befdre: a: 
she:not lowly?” 

** Vergy quiipouremarterters 

but-Miss Went 


Fy 


‘«T Jhdverscareely thought of thera 
‘Wil. Hamiltow-replied;! eagerly, and 
:  Shremomtdbe “just the samete 
if Seeene ee gateye 
‘Nevertheless a 


convenient: thing ance me 
goo ed 
‘Twenty thousnd ayeart” ‘he : 
meditatively to himeslf, after Wit 
bélows “ ould a aren feal,)I 
have: thinset ‘pire 
nathingoof t the 7privilege: of: ‘sitting wise? 
three or fotre timess dey with such uch bese 
as:Lady Elaine! Warbarton,’’ 
CHAPTER’ II. 
‘ WHICH.IS. THE MoxE Lorem! 
Asew words more:of introdu 
— order tocmmke the ‘render fae 


niore thoroughly what them aim *c 





takeva~seat- in the -waggomette with MP8s 


Doth bad died linthe tar Bast) thee 
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fro a balleswound ‘received with bia face :to 
theevemy; bis gentle, idolining wife from grief 
aver! her husband’ - untimely nnd tragic death. 

The little Arley, them:not. quite tvo years 
off, swaeethus: itt desolate, save for the native 
nurse: who-had hai the care of her ever since 
per binthand the officers in her.father's eom- 
pavyy not knowing whet else to do, sont her 
pomerto” Englend to her -gnandfather. The 

nomenwho loved her tlittls charge most fonsly, 
ssheowld not endare the thought of separation, 

wasronly to«glad to bé-commissioned -to-take 4 
picoaterr Ai 

Batithte poor little waif nearly lost ‘her life 
slsofor ‘the vessel was wrecked auring the 
voyage; the narse was drowned, and the child 
was pidked up:more-dead than alive bya kind- 
bearted sailor; who-saw her drifting helplessly 
abodtyand could not leave her to the marcy 
ofthdierucl waves, even though his own chances 
forbeing rescue? were small. 

When he; with ‘the few others .who were 
saved, ‘were*transferred from_the sinking. wreck 
to another homeward-baund steamer, a ‘good 
women took the-poor child and ‘cared for her 
with*all ‘the tenderness of ‘a mother until she 
saw her safein ‘thie ‘care of ‘her-grandfather, 
Dr Hugh Mealtter, of Lomdon, 

He was nearly heertbroken over Are oe 
tidings. brought to ‘bimr=by his grande at 
esehbgere and developed, she. gradually came 
totake thé-place of “his lost. danghter, and. he 
oestowed the preatest-care upon her-edncation 
and training. 

She -was & great-comrfort’ to-hint as long.as 
hedited, and at his death: he lJeft’her all his: 
Fw emer pra tothe guardianship 
of ‘a matter lady a number.of years 
younger than himeelf 

Soghé-was quite an heiress in ber-owzt-tight, 
beside’ having.e ons.of More, since Afiss. 
MeAlfater-was also-quite wealthy. 

She was vivacious and beautiful, as well ad 
very intelligent, consequently ‘shé ‘was aiuch 

7 and became ‘the life’ofthe com- 
r shewent, 
rname, Attsy, was simply a :contraction 
of Atletta, which | everybody seemed to dislike 
and-wondered cm ees ante — 
kucha strange. cognomen forher. 

Hér features were~ om | ie 
ronal symmetry that made:one long: to kiss 
ge biight-chéeks.and. the full, ripe* 

Héreyes‘were darge, very datk;:almost 
¥ end expressive. . a 


. Of Slokey nutbiown; was ‘always:-arra 


coms ee style style, and her:2mile,.so 6 
ant witthing, made'otherssmile'in sy: J. 

Shtsras wot ‘so tall'or symmetrical in’figure: 
antht Bady Eldine;: but it 'was-a pretty form,. 
neverth#less, and wma clad. inthe “most: 


jatnty-and tastetal ot costumes. 
Her-voite-was:rich‘and full ; and her langh!: 
who. can describe it? clear and BWweet-as 8 


Paxton—insnite vof 
his remembrance ot:'the Lady Elaine's—aa he 
fat.by elo during the dtive:from Ashdale 
Station to Hiziemere ; and when at dength: 
they seachell SBiyAathony Hamilton’s man- 
‘ion, end Re assisted his charming, companion. 
en en ‘thew: . nar ‘knew 
| the stately and more 
Gelicate idieteier ron a Elaine, or tha «bright, 
of Arley Wentworth. . Bat. 
when h@heard the difference ia their fortunes,; | 
foe ane evident:which way his preference: 


atte Hamilton was a sweet, gentle girl, 
very quiet and: somewhat. retiring, with. no 
ees thingwbont hee vege ieee a zB eon some. 

2 —e certain charm 
po on “which made: 
Fin ren 2 Was: two years. younger” than — hep | 
eather, wd was twenty-one,and whom she. 
oved ‘withiulnostiddlatrons-afféetion.. She. 
Supeated rather mature for her years, bat.this, 
ors wes owing to:hér golet-demeanour, ‘and to the: 
sk hit [owe . ad been, brought. .up_ 


ein 
ber own mF : en 


with ia wort: ‘of | 


been educated for the bar, but. having:a hand. | 
some fortnne in prospect, and .being, sthe only | 
child of his-parents, he had, at. their request, 
remained at home toassist in themanagement 

of their large -estate, 

He, like Annie, was very quiet in his tastes; 
and they were-a couple of very matter-of-fact 
lovers, who bade faic: to enjoy. life full.of 
peacs. and comfort, 

Wil. Hamilton: -was.a noble:son: of\a noble | 
father. His - clear,: honest. : blue .cyesnever 
faltered ‘before .the.. -gaze.of anyone; hiaace 
was as: frank and: openas theday.; his manner 
possessed @ heartiness whieh went straight.to 
everybody's heart, while his own was:as4tender 
and generons.as. that.of a-woman,. He was 
ons.to:wia.everywhere; ‘‘ Truth and hononr”’ 
were the.watchwords.of his life, andtevery‘one } 
who knew him respected and loved:him; while } 
os gases he was.the idol of thecheouse- 

old. 

When...the;: company. all assembled 
around the hospitable. board o! of Bt. Anthony,’ it 
would. bave been hard to fiad a moreebarming 
group. in all Eogland,and thegenial faceot 
the :baronet fairly, shone:-with- pleasure -and 
content as he looked.around.upon-hisguasts. 

Between. Arley Wentworth and Lady Eleine 
& strong and almost unaccountable attachment 
had seemed to spring op during their.short 
Bott usintance of.only.two weeks. 

th were semen beantifal, yebmeither; 

as is often the case,. appsared~to«have: the 
slightest feeling. of. jealousy,towards.the other: 
Their..style-was-entirebly different;.and: they 
were excellent -foils:for..each- other; yettheir 
hearta-seemed :to» ba insperteot harmony,.and 
to.day,-as.they sabside by side, it wama:joy.to 
look: upom Lady Blaine;:in her robert 
delicate..blue silky. with-déswriche-and adainty: 
‘ lacess: 4 om ee Ea = ae eer arn —e 
single y 5 ar cails: 0 

' shining. hair, seem 


her ae colour, her bright,gleaming eyes: 
and coral , hem dress.ofpale:rose.ander 
‘black S net, an2.eeluster.of-snow-baila! 
, on her a was 5 Ce a 

“ T declare |. I .do..not knowewhiciiisuthes 
mors. lovely,” sxciaimen:t Philig: Paxton;men« 
iene ee Bab: 

twos. “ Little Miss.< 
| charming ; she: ripples; and: 
fairly dazzles me.;, while.Ladyi 
name-seemed to grow ‘sweeter ‘to hinmevery* 
time be.uthere o.danht, of ifhe 
nature pe A me me is:dike,some 
saint; an °—e-gleant thatewas not altogether 
pleasant.shot into his.eyes.ac they: restet upon: 
the object of his. thoughts“ and, with cher | 
title and fortnne, isrof course,the mosb-tempt: 
“cag Teena I rather. think.the scales:will: tip sin: 


her. favo 

Now Philip Paxton ee naturally, a. bad 4 
MaD,/Nor.a& mercenary. 

He. ‘had -deon-beoughstupa upavell; tanght ta-be 
hanourable.:in. -alb. his;. tov-2emerence ™ 
truth, and to despise all meanness: 

Bat he had reached a stage on life's journey, 
as almost every one doas, where his fature 
career was balanced: one «pivot, as it were, 
when it would take but. very little to turn it 
either way—towards honour-and fidelity on the 
one hand;or towards dishavour; selfishnessyand 
Pee the tage of temptation 

was. 8 os 
Wonld «he: stand.or fall?” Wouldhernin ' 
his life:for a woman ‘and her gold,or-wenld:hex 
aoe true to a mother’s teaching, .and+him-« 
2 


Had he .met..Arley. Wentworth: alone,:had ij 
there been no other temptatiomnean; doubtless 
he would have loved her;marnied bér,and.con - 
tinned .to:adore: hex-all his.Jife, erthe | 
tenderest and best of husbandss for there was” 
about. her-bright ( ways,: herreadg 


stirred his heart with a warmer,-deeperssentix 
ment.than the.more calm andstately manner 
of Lady Elaine-seemed-to dos: 

Bat here -wasthe. danghter-ofia dake,.with ° 





; her betrothed, “had, like Philip, 


ed: almost too perfecia piece 
of humanity. for.this:world;, while: Arley; aisle 4 eutirely, and with a dévotionrerely eq 


wit and zepartee, whieh : tessinated: himyoand 


se fortune, thehaudling of which a prince 
migh’ 1} delight in, not to'mention her exceeding 
roan and 

It was a test, and no light one either, 
especially as,. untilethieshour; he-had ‘béen 
‘‘heast-whole«and Tancyfrees ” while atthe 
same: time -a -spirit‘of autsgonism ‘had been 
aroused withinhim vby Wil's Jetter,;: which 
had told: hinethat he:mmust-nat so much as lif: 
hizeyes tother; thatshe was to'be-eppropriated 
by him, and he would tolerate no trespassins 
upon bis ground, 

This of itself was suffisient»totonch® his 
pride-and hustehis vanity; and ashe sat there 
Opposite thatovely:girlsand ‘thought of it, ‘be 
hesaid within-himeelf)— 

« We svill seedf-Wil's influence is all power- 
ful; itumigst:do-him-good:to havea little-of 
the conceit taken ont of him.” 

So;c halé im the-spivit of “misehief;*halfio 
eaxnest, Philip’Paxtowreselved-to ‘ cut bin 


» Owe” it be-could. 


When dinner’was over, and the gentlemen 
had rejoined the ladies Lady Hamilton calied 
herveon:asideto arrangeforthe next:ddv's 
amusement,and Phitip;-seizing the-opportr- 
nity, sought Lady Elaime,and engaged -her“in 
conversation. 

Hewwas: an entertaining talktr, and: senor 
succsededin fastening tes attention wholty 
upon himself; and swhén” at length” Wil ‘te+ 
urcea to the:dtawin ‘he'foond that h‘s 
friend had coaxed his ‘lady fair * Gat through 
one ofthe long windows,-and there the hand- 
some ecuple:wwere ‘pacing ‘backwards ‘and ‘for, 
wards on the-vivy:covered: 7 whick ran 
egg enc):of thor drain groom andthe 
library; ¢ were obbivions * of 

everything « — i > pave thamecives’ 
and the sabject: — were-discussing. . 

A-quick; hot flush antounted tethesyoung 
man’s brows and 2 ~pained;‘anziows look atcie 
inte his‘eyes) forvhe*had surrendered - — 


Wil thonghtthe:- would a ne cone o 
softly.catofithe bed, 


; found Avley-in thedibravy writing a letter, 
andaittiny just where she-conld ‘see: thiat-dit- 
_— lookiagvcouple outside, paeing. cp” 

oe the: ivy vines, - 
colanr ocnthenbbyihaigsuncel hfened, (bat she: looked * 
— cher owa® charming : smite” at Wi 


He “begged: pardon. a when be 
sane Ghat Biewvae-waiting;but ssre-s aid ;+~— 
‘‘Come-ia, da; I se j 

little notetoauntie, I am all crosngh saoeee 
writing theaddress-; aud'then, if: you arengree- 
able,-we'ibtake-s strolhddwn tothe take; you 
kaowsthet is my favourite ressrt; for "— with 2 
dvoihlook+—‘ I foundeinyself ‘decitledly detrop 
incthe ditawinmwreom. Pérhéps,- chowever; tis 


| others-wiltlike-to. comewith 'ns;if they’are 


not too deeply e ” She eoncinded, with a 
slight shrug of her. pretty shoulders -amd an 
isclimation rot “her “bright hénd. ‘towarés “the 


rch, 
Wil sassented ‘to“her-prepossl,-and, ‘having 
waited for her to nddresé aud seat her-letter, 
Outi: 
As they passed through the hall Atey canght 
Slinpwhiteweant-and:-twinted 1 ‘curetess! 7 


about: ‘her chead,'. and *the~contrast with hér 
rn nn 








her long line of noted ancestors, with her im- 


* 


“ Come, Annie,” she sang out, gaily, peeping 
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in at the drawing-room door; ‘‘we are going 
down to the lake for arow.” Then, witha 
glance at her companion, she added: ‘* Will 
you ask Mr. Paxton and Lady Elaine to come 
with us?” 

Wil started and flushed hotly at the ques- 
tion, and she read his heart in an instant. 

“ He loves her, as I suspected, and he is 
afraid of losing her,” she thought, 

She beat her head in reflection a moment, 
then lifting it with a haughty, resolute gesture, 
she said,— 

‘Pll ask them,” and darted away to suit 
the action to the word. 

“I don't care what Mr. Paxton thinks of 
me,” she murmured, as she went, “ he shall 
not spoil Wil'’s life with his arts; he loves 
Lady Elaine, and he shall win her if I can help 
= to do it, for they were just made for each 
other.” 

She stole softly up the steps of the porch, 
which at that end was beautifully arched 
ag with massive carved pillars on each 
side. 

Philip Paxton and his companion were 
pacing the other way, and their backs were 
towards her—they were not even conscious of 

the approach of any one, 

‘*The Lily cf Mordaunt is wanted,” she 
called out, gayly. ‘‘Come, Mr. Paxton, we 
re all going for a row on the lake, and if 
you have never seen that charming sheet of 
water you do not know what a treat is in 
store for you.” 

They turned at the sound of her voice, and 
hae caught his breath as he looked down the 
length of the porch and saw the lovely vision 
standing in the arch ; it wasasif the young 
girl had been painted there by some master- 
hand and then framed within that massive 
carving. 

‘* Heavens! I never saw any one s0 beau- 
tifal,” he thought; and the fairer beauty of 
the girl at his side seemed to pale before the 
bright vision before him. 

Elaine came forward at Arley’s call, 
asif glad to be released from her ¢éte-d-t te. 

“ Please do not call me by that sentimental 
name, oom she said, with a smile, but with 
a 





“ Why not, dear? Wil gave you the name, 
and it just suits you,” she replied, linking her 
arm in hers and drawing her down the steps. 
“You always make me think of a lily when- 
ever I look at you.” 

‘* But you make me feel foolish, you bright 


Rose of Wentworth,” Lady Elaine returned, 
with an arch smile. 
Arley’s la out rich and clear. 


** Now that is just delightful of you, my lady; 
nobody ever called me anything so pretty 
before. Do I make you think of a rose?” 

“Indeed you do—the brightest rose that 
ever grew ; isn’t it true, Mr Paxton?” Lady 
Elaine inquired, appealing to him. 

“* Yes, indeed ; it was a happy inspiration, 
and I think we must adopt it in the future,” 
he replied, with a look in his handsome eyes 
that made Arley’s heart beat quickly in spite 
of her previous irritation, and the little piece 
of treachery which she had been plotting to 
thwart his plans regarding the great heiress 
and her fortune, 

When they came up with the others, Wil 
eppeared thoughtful, and his usually frank 
eyes were clouded with a look of pain, 

“We have found a new name for Miss Went- 
worth,” Philip said, pretending not to notice 
the change in his friend, although his con- 
— gave _ & twinge; “we are going to 

er the ‘ Wentw , 
think o en orth Rose,’ What do you 

“That it is very appropriate,” Wil tri 
say with his usual hearty manner, ee © 

“Then henceforth we will fight for the 
Mahe maga meee et champions we will be,” 

p said, gaily, and making beisanc 
= Asene , ee 2 
“Thank you, Mr, Ashton; but I am i 
shall be spoiled, for I have not been in epee 
of having such pretty things said to me,” she 
returned, demurely, but with very mischievous 


eyes. ‘“ However,” she added, ‘‘if you take 
such rash vows upon yourself, you must abide 
by the consequences; I shall require you to 
wear my colours,” 
She plucked a crimson rose from a bush near 
which they were standing, and held it out to 
him. 
“A gerious requirement, indeed,” he 
answered, smiling; “but I shall be most 
noaee to accede to it, if your own fair fingers 
will place it where it ought to go,” and he 
touched the left lapel of his coat. : 
Arley began to look for a pin; then, as if 
suddenly remembering the object of their stroll, 
she shot a quick glance over her shoulder at 
Wil, saying, — 
“I suppose I must comply with Mr. Pax- 
ton’s request ; go on, Wil, and get the boat 
ready, and we will be there by the time you 
want to start.’’ 
Wil Hamilton's eye lighted, for he understood 
the manceuvre of the bright girl, and stepping 
to Lady Elaine’s side, they all passed on, 
somewhat to Philip Paxton’s chagrin, for he 
had intended to monopolize the heiress of Mor- 
daunt during the remainder of the evening. 
But there was no help for it, since he had 
bvund his own hands, so to speak, and he was 
obliged to stand there and allow Miss Went- 
worth to amuse herself at his expense. She 
appeared to be in no hurry either, and it took 
some time to settle that rose to suit her capri- 
cious fancy. . 
“IT trust you have a pleatifal supply of 
patience, Mr. Paxton,” she said, with provok- 
ing coolness, as, for the fourth time, she re- 
moved the refractory pin, to “ try again.” 
“There!” she added ; ‘I think that will do 
this time; and now I am afraid that we have 
kept the others waiting. Bat I always like 
to have everything just right,” she concladed, 
with a double meaning to her words, but look- 
ing £0 sweetly innocent that he never suspected 
how she had contrived to spoil his little game, 
although he inwardly rebelled against being 
separated from Lady Elaine. 

hen they arrived at the lake, they found 
the rest of the party seated in the boat, 
waiting for them. 

Annie Hamilton was sitting in the prow, 
Wil and Lady Elaine in the next seat, looking 
as contented as possible with each other's 
society, while Fred Vane was in the middle of 
the boat, with an oar in each hand; thus the 
two seats at the stern were reserved for the 
loiterers, 

“T am going to row, Paxton, and you will 
oblige me if you will take the tiller,” Fred 
Vane said, and Philip, after assisting Arley to 
her seat, could only comply with his request. 

But he did not have a very unsocial time of 
it, in spite of his disappointment, for the 
‘*Wentworth Rose’ was in the best of spirits, 
for some reason, and kept his attention so per- 
fectly occupied with her mirth and chatter, 
that he almost forgot that he hed been balked 
in any of his designs, while Wil was as grate- 
ful to the quick-witted girl as ever a forlorn 
lover could be. 


CHAPTER III, 
A FRIEND IN NEED, 


A weex slipped by on magical wings. 

Some delightfal excursion, drive or enter- 
tainment was planned for every day, and the 
guests of Sir Anthony and Lady Hamilton 
were indeed a ‘' gay party,” as Wil had pro- 
phesied they would be. 

Had it not been for the two that were play- 
ing at cross-purposes there would have been 
nothing to mar the delight of any one, 

If Arley Wentworth had oly been Lady 
Elaine, with her title and twenty thousand a- 
year, or if her position and fortune had been 
equal to hers, Philip Paxton would have bowed 
on worshiping knees at her shrine before that 
week was over. 

He was bewitched and fascinated by her— 
she acquired a power over him such as no one 


aeneersreonsn a acon —— 


without a thrill—she never came near him 
without his pulses leaped ; the very sound of 
her light laugh and step—the rustle even of her 
dress was music to him, 

Bat, alas! he had decreed that it would be 
folly for him to pass by the greater prize for 
the sake of a little love; he was ambitious {or 
® brilliant fature which fortane and position 
would at once secure for him, and he could no; 
afford to sacrifice it for the sake of a foolish 
sentiment, which, at the most, could only give 
him a little more domestic happiness ; and, 
perhaps, after all, he might learn to love Lady 
Elaine just as well if he should marry her; 
and he had made ap his mind to accomplish 
this if possible, notwithstanding the con. 
fidential confession of his friend, and the 
wrong that he would thus do him. 

‘* Wil is certain to be a rich man any way— 
he will inherit all his father’s large property, 
and it would not be fair for him to have two 
such fortunes, while it is only by my wits and 
the hardest work that I am making my way 
along in the world.” 

Thus he reasoned the matter with himself, 
shutting his eyes to the fact that he was be. 
traying the confidence of his friend, using hin 
dishonourably, and doing violence to the nobler 
feelings of own his nature. 

Bat he did not progress very rapidly in his 
undertaking, for. just as he would succeed in 
getting Lady Elaine nicely to himself, and 
perhaps, right in the middle of a fine speech, 
something would be sure to interrupt them 
and break up their téte-d.téte, 

Bat he never suspected that there was any 
‘‘malice prepense” about it, or that Arley 
Wentworth was thwarting him in overt 
sible way—that she was employing all her 
arts, and making herself so delightfally agree 
able to him whenever the opportunity offered, 
jast for te sake of keeping him from poaching 
on forbidden ground, and thus giving Wil the 
desire of his heart. 

But it was so, nevertheless; she watched 
them unceasingly, and if she saw a about 
to seek Lady Elaine, she would instantly dari 
up to him, in her bright, bewitching way, 
some ‘pretence or other, claim his at 
and draw him into conversation or some 
fal controversy, until Wil could capture 
lady-love, then, Jaughing in her sleeve over her 
success, yet with a strange pain grad 
creeping into her heart, she would s 
remember some engagement, work, or 
and slip away sgain, leaving him to his om 
devices. 

Bat sometimes she was not quick enough & 
accomplish her object, and then Wil’s 
face and depressed appearance would haut 
her for hours, while she believed she could de 
tect a shade of annoyance on Lady Elaine 
sweet countenance, and a wistful look in bet 
eyes. 

“What is your opinion of Mr. Paxton!” 
she asked her one day, when, having 
earlier than usual, she ran into her room # 
have a half-hour’s chat before dinner. 

“I think be is very agreeable and intell- 
gent,’’ Lady Elaine quietly replied. 

“ Yes—a trifle superior—a little above tht 
generality of young men, isn’t he?” 
asked, with peculiar emphasis, and & 
glance at the fair face opposite her, 

A delicate flush rose to the cream 
and the lovely blue eyes were hidden 
their white lids. 

‘Is he?” queried Lady Elaine, with # 
assumption of cool indifference that amused 
Arley exceedingly. 3 

“‘T asked you to pass judgment upon himi 
but if you want my opinion of him I sup 
can give it, and of the other young gen 
of our party too,” she retorted, with a wick#l 
gleam in her dark eyes. “I think he is? 
handsome. You seldom see such m 
eyes in anybody; and he has such & 
shaped head, so square and well-d 
Then look at the life and energy in his 
movement. Why, if Fred Vane had one his 
as mach, what a man he would make with 











had ever won before ; he never heard her voice 


opportunities! Then he—Mr. Pax 
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- ivated and entertaining, he must 
eed his time well while at Oxford ; 
while 95 tot Oe purposely, and the sly puss 
got just the reward that she had been seek- 
= sure, Arley, we on engl unfair in 

iticisms, especially when you are a 
Mest in the house of Wil Hamilton, You 
should not draw odious comparisons,” Lady 
Elaine said, with a sudden flash of spirit, her 
eyes gleaming and darkening, until they 
joked like two purple, starry-hearted pansies, 
qhile a vivid spot of red burned on each 


is comparisons!” Arley repeated, 
her lids to hide the dancing sprite in 
her own eyes. I don’t think I’ve said any- 
thing very bad. I was merely expressing my 
admiration for the recent addition to our 
,and—dont you know? I was expected 
ra aire him; for, if you remember, Wil 
took special pains to impress his superiority 
apon me long before his arrival, and I’m sure 
Ido not wish to be unappreciative or to dis- 
appoint anybody——”’ 

‘But.you need not depreciate others for the 
sake of aes him. Wil Hamilton, of all 
others, leasts deserves it,” interrupted Lady 
Elaine, with a heightened colour, 

“I depreciate Wil Hamilton!” cried mis- 
chievous , with well-assumed astonish- 
ment. “My dear Elaine, you misunderstand 
me entirely—indeed you did not even allow 
me to finish what I was going to say about 
him,” 

“What were you going to say?” the fair 
irl asked, with a searching look at her friend’s 

mpling face, and then dropping her tell-tale 


e7e8, 

“I was going to remark that, as for Wil, 
there was no use drawing any comparisons, 
for—he is without a peer in my estimation.” 

A little smile of pleasure flitted over Lady 
Elaine's sweet lips, the waxen lids fluttered 
over her downcast eyes, while a vivid blush 
suffused her fair face, burning up into the 
waves of hair above her forehead, and 

wn among the folds of snowy lace 
about her white throat. 


Arley, observing it, laughed outright and 
cal her dimpled hands with glee at these 
signs of the state of her friend’s heart. Then 
leaning suddenly forward ‘she kissed her on 
her forehead, 

“ My beautifal ‘ Lily of Mordaunt,’ you. are 
@ darling,” she said. ‘‘ You are pure and true 
to your heart’s core ; you are loyal and brave, 


and if Iam ever in need of a friend I know 
— will not fail me.” 


vividly she recalled that assertion two 
years later | 
(To be continued.) 








Smeticrry or Foop.—BSalt, sugar, spices and 
luxurious cookery tempt toanaeen With men, 
88 with animals, & natural diet is self-limited, 
aad we are dis to stop when we have 
eaten enough. The more artificial the food, 

more elaborate and luxurious the feast, 
pat liability to overload the stomach, 
4 a the digestive powers and overweigh 
pat orees of life. Simplicity of food is a 
tion of health, and promotes longevity. 

ho anntity of food which enables a man to 
ally work without loss of weight is 
ay what he requires, He supplies the 
ps mF nlite more and no less, This 
bat ity May vary a little with each individual, 
poet: | © a can easily ascertain his own 
requirement by reducing the 

mantity of daily food until i. finds a Shese 


otforce and weight. It is my opinion that the 


aver 
ay [yee of water free aliment requires, 


te ess and literary men, is twelve 
rey ioe B orwe of great muscular activity may 
found teen to twenty ounces, I have 
sary in yery good condition for 
any one oo on eight or tenounces. When 
teepe hie © is in good condition for his work 
normal weight he has found food 





SOCIAL AMBITION. 

Ovr social ambition is often silly and mis- 
chievous. Our young people despise the oc- 
cupations which involve physical effort or dirt, 
and they s le “‘up”—as we have agreed, 
to call it—into all the nondescript and irre- 
gular employments which are clean and 
genteel. 

Oar orators and poets talk about the “ dignity 
~ labour,” and neither they nor we believe in 
j 

Leisure, not labour, is dignified, Nearly all 
of us have to sacrifice our dignity and labour, 
and it would be to the p if, instead of 
declamation about dignity, we should learn to 
respect, in ourselves and each other, work 
which is good of its kind, no matter what the 
kind is. To spoil a good shoemaker in order to 
make a bad parson is surely not going “ up,” 
and a man who digs well is by all sound 
criteria superior to the man who writes ill. 

Everybody who talks to our schoolboys 
thinks that he does them and his country 
service if he reminds them that each one of 
them has a chance to be Prime Minister 
of England, and our literature is all the 
time stimulating the same kind of social 
ambition, instead of inculcating the code and 
the standards which should adopted by 
orderly, sober and usefal citizens. 

The consequences of the observations which 
have now being grouped together are 
familiar to us all, 

Population tends from the country to the 
city. Mechanical and technical occupations 
are abandoned, and those occupations which 
are easy and genteel are overcrowded. 

Of course, the persons in question must be 
allowed to take their own choice and seek their 
own happiness in their own way, but it is in- 
evitable that thousands of them should be 
disappointed and suffer. 

If the young men abandon farms and trades 
to become clerks, book-keepers, etc., the conse- 
quence will be that the remuneration 
of the crowded occupations will fall, and that 
of the neglected occupations will rise. 

If the young women refuse to do housework 
and go into shops, stores, telegraph offices, 
schools, etc., the wages of the crowded occu- 
pations will fall, while those of domestic 
servants will advance, 

If women, in seeking occupation, try to gain 
admission to come business like telegraphing, 
in competition with men, they will bid under 
the men. 

Similar effects would be produced if a leisure 
class in an old country should be compelled, 
by some social convulsion, to support them- 
selves, 

They would run down the compensation for 
labour in the few occupations which they could 
enter, 





A GOOD DOG. 

Tae name of Mrs, Richard Barton has often 
been heard in connection with the prevention 
of cruelty to arimals in Italy and Austria, 
where she has the opportunity of doing this 
good work on account of her husband, Captain 
Barton, being British Consul at Trieste, which 
is the Austrian seaport, 

The landlord of the inn above Trieste had a 
dog of nondescript breed, but with a great deal 
of sense and a grateful heart, and he attached 
himself very warmly to the English lady and 
gentleman, whom he recoguized as friends of 
hia race, 

The landlord, who was probably aware that 
too much meat is not good for dogs, used to be 
in the habit of shutting him up on Sandays, 
lest be should go from table to table, and be 
overfed by the visitors, 

Mrs. Burton tried to mitigate this hardship 
by saving her own scraps and taking them to 
the dog, that he might not think himself for- 
saken, and he quite understood her kind 
motive. 

Now, it happened one week that Captain 
Barton was ta ill at this mountain inn, 
and was obliged to remain for three whole 





days in bed. His four-footed friend knew and 
ee pe yak ~ own fashion, = > 
method is reasoning was 2 

used to be shut up so that I might not have 
any meat, and Captain Burton is now being 
treated just the same,” So, when his master 
threw him a piece of meat, he did not eat it 
though he took it in his teeth, and growled 
© gpiaae if any one offered to come near 

im, 

By-and-by, when he saw the way clear, he 
took the food in his mouth and trotted off to his 
friend’s bed-room door, where he sat very 
patiently till some one opened it in order to 
come out, This was the @ opportunity, 
and he rushed in, jumped on the bed, laid the 
meat down within reach of his mouth, licked 
his hand, and trotted quietly away again. 

His meaning could scarcely have been clearer 
if he had been able to talk, and you will not 
be surprised to hear that his friends adopted 
him as one of their own circle; and, having so 
good a master and mistress, he is now one of 
the happiest dogs in the world. 





Somes interesting relics of by 
have been discovered at the 
Mediterranean off the coast 
tar—from eighty to one hun large guns, 
mostly 24 and 32-pounders, Apparently the 
guns belonged to some large line-of-battle ship 
which sank in one of the old battles, possibly 
after T ar, but their nationality is un- 
known, as there is no suitable apparatus at 
Gibraltar for raising the pieces, 


A nae Delgo —- ion ny Fae 
organized} in Belgium next August 
the fétes commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the introduction of railways into 
the country. The procession will repre- 
sent “all known means of transport, from 
the ancient Roman chariot to the modern 
electric railway, and will include the engine 
and carriages of the first train which ran in 
Belgium in 1834, manned by those officials and 
be en engaged on the line who still sur- 
vive, 

Ar Worr,—The girls of other lands have 
their work to do. They were not made to 
exist as lay figures. The Turkestan and on 
the Tartar Steppes the Kirghese sultanas and 
their daughters, and princesses in whose veins 
flows the blood of long lines of kings, still milk 
the sheep, cows, and goats, and perform the 
menial offices of the household, as the Sanscrit 
maidens did six thousand years ago in 
same localities. They cook, take care of the 
younger children, make garments, cure the 
skins of wild fowl with the feathers on for 
caps, spin cotton, weave cloth, and tan leather 
by means of sour milk. In this delectable 
region the mother wears rich attire, while the 
daughter fe in humbler weeds, like Cinder- 
ella. If there is a piano, the mother plays on 
it in the front room of the tent, while the 
daughter brews the koumzs, stews the mutton, 
and broils the camel chops out in the back 
kitchen. This is the pean condition of 
patriarchal people who adhere to a nearly 
obsolete theory of filial duty. Similar ideas 
prevail throughout India, China, and among 
the native tribes of Siberia, who have been 
driven northward by aggressive neighbours. 
The Turgusian girls gather the snow, melt it, 
make the tea and the fish-soup, sew, and, being 
skilfal in archery, help to keep the larder 
supplied with game. The Yakut and Samo- 
yede maidens, and all those who dwell along 
the Arctic Ocean, help in summer ae 
winter supplies, and in winter to perform 
necessary domestic duties. The Abyssinian 
girl griads corn in the simple mills in use in 
that country. The Caffre girl weaves baskets 
and draws water. The girls in other parts of 
the Dark Continent pulverise the grain, weave 
mata, make earthen vessels, and are the hatters 
of their tribes. The theories of the tribes and 
nations of Asia and Africa are shared by the 
Indians of North America, who compel the 
young girls to learn the duties and hardships 
of life at an early age, 
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: nd 
Maras. L, had a nursemaid, not long over, A winisTzR exclaimed, ** Places. me. «pop the 


A“ YD RMA rwhd imagined that: he was Un 
pattiaga pump on4 
“Béts, thtdwe” days,” remarked ‘astres® 
neshin, as he-picked up the sttb ofa cigar and. | 
oafed away atit,“ begit-whére' growir people 


jeave off,”’ 

‘aw Tudiat.prinee hia hada throws made 
of solid.glass, It will now ba possible tosee | 
the er. behind ‘thé throtie without “any- 
tronble-at.all 

“ So Miss. Skinapa and. Mz, Limbs are to-gat 
married... Well, 1 declave.} that aged-couple! 
And shéeis, old enough; to-be- his. mother’ 
* Indetdehé 4e6., Aud: as for him—why, he's 
olibertimg to be:hew father." 

ewomeniars paid fewer 
pescetor tidking: a sbirt;: speaks «| 
oft escm wnttage. . Yotthereis aweman wer 
have heard of, whoonct:‘onlysddssmt: aie 
farthing for mentee —— — or 
mighty ha er husba oesn’t swear like 
epitome sheowey io ites 

“AND déar Mis léton, you"never: 
ui eo WOR, dear T Bia ot 1 Game-very 

catit, My six visters married Within 


nD . 5 
ive went through tyery engage-~ 
SI rnin it ‘even'in ‘the-nrost’ dee - 
psente*batelée, you-ktow,"in the: mosttertible™ 
‘osssderes, therety always one who escaper to 
tell tetafej#” © ¢ 

‘(My darling, ‘you “do ‘not bestow or mes "s0 
mach! affection we you did before “we were 
uiwerted,’? remerked®s pouting:!b-tidesef ‘four: 
yearetoherhiwband - ‘Don's 1?” he repliedi 
‘No, Onerlespyoudonoty you pay very little~ 
a temrtion ito" me; seittwhis owifte. “Welly nty': 
dears? obswrvedittie wieke® huvband:{:.“ did: 
VORRCeVer sesie Gnarranoalterw bus atter he | 
hadesageéiehy’: 

bir be yan who dries déslined") 
a Dee by ‘a selett company * 
with® a “sone: Ob," réallf you" nitet excite’ 
me,” he said. “I tell you I oan’t sing.” T’ 
dot! cOMeof Hnkind family, Why tiere | 
with my old! fate hd need to-trty ‘ Old’ Haas. 
ate4,! butehadaso little ear for mtsie’ that 
he wWevesgot more ‘than’ ninstyunt: of tie - 


“Wit: Cetra. Why “do they oall. the 
Texedhardet« caw boy? *Avked Rolldi- “Be- | 





cates, “som,” at Rolto’s’ fabher,~ “he 
st dakatved Pamnyaee ot ay thee | 


Shy do they call "hit sa ‘cow boy 2” «Be: 
cMtige,? said p father, * he fs i oe 
rotve~yearrald.” “Oh, yes,” repiiéa Rolto; 
sew tftenatiind.” 


‘Rhaidaltheetg ater omepro 
nf fz nferéfy a - kk mize 
bet ben' ri fe and wrong: 4 

Bewerte’ ov the ‘mar who Hatens muteh and 
tale hte He iz gitting yure thinder and 
vavig Bie own: 

Every! ‘that 17 natral jz’ stylist; 
whéthér it fz th® effort ov’am orator on the 
fonem, or #elown in thecirkis, 

Tf we ‘do’ away with forme atid ceremonys, 
EVOSY OTIOV us will hav to carry'a revolver. 

Al thecitilfzasten the world’ haz eeen thus: 
fait been <i’ barbarizm, and alf ov-it‘haz or 
witlend-thare, 

Coton’ renee iz instinkt, and enuff of ft iz 


ce 
Lueksy A) 
itu . are'those- who take every thing 
Jitteanee between good Ink and bad Tak, 
; The boy's hed and-heartiza mine ov exagera:- 
+ ag )ts 80k ov'75 binokbitds —bi'h!z arithmetik 
conteias etleist' a milan; and-one ‘Hiftle 
‘ y Temanmeo han reiateeat othishélefor an: 
bine lonst-thiree hundretiand itty” 
Lavadd ‘literature doin’h trix wath? in fakt; 


cating powsutts iz about all the bizziness lovers” 


iva do’ to wvantage, 
Toh’ Bitty, 


T") extiaimed):!*: 


petéerthan the last one. He-sayg his chickens 





oomesy,and don’t seem to kno the- 


| him tesprightliness, and their acéd-héud« met 
about ‘the:middle of the bed witha startling 
Aunt *Riah dontled upon the floor,” 
and old Unele Piowg't, rabbing the top 0° his: 
head) anuttered.2 “ Whit to durned*o!d'fo sls 


who, in airing her-young charge ous day, met 
with a ibicysleclub of ten: going at fuli:speed: 
Oncretarmng:to the»house;: she: exclaimed; 
* Ohi mam} thecbaby, nearly lipt out of his 
catrisge far réjaivement, far’ he saw’ tin min} 
ridin im thisa'philosephers4 ” 

Tr'was on thé ‘piazza “of a fashionable sex- 
side.hotel, Mme,.Crooaus, who had-jast come 
from hér cotttige,/over a long stretch of con- 
crete walk: seemed Wecidedly warm. “Don’t 
you find iktiresame :to comeso far for your. 
meals?” “asked “a “lady, “Ob; I ‘would. not 
mind it,” was the reply, ff thoss consecrated 
pavernentswere hot” 

‘‘ Loomhene, Miss T weantwo,"' said Orimson - 
beaks to the-viliage .echoobteacher, “ nity: boy 
bays you kissed: him-the other day for saying 
hislesson,:, Is that ao?’’ ‘ Yes,eirj’. timidly. 
repliedthespinster/: ‘ Well,” coutinaed Crim- 
ponbeésls,.'' don’t let that ecoumagain., Ifthere 
queen to berdone,: I'll -ateond~ to 

iort ” 


Ltaneant WRI TOmMeptONMBGNOF you, wit 
e eB, 6'to” ‘of you, 
ygee beantly “and accompli teand your 
ovely'v ode, ‘bein gattt® sash hrrignoratit’| 
littte fright ‘ae that’ Mapeie-Quicktont You: 
Fan t@him;I doppose?” © “ Yés;maninra, by 
Bat she-made hin sing; you know}: 
and: played hiv aceompaniments ‘for him’! ’’ 
Why caw hosing?” Nojmtamma ; bat she4 
made him believe hecould! ” 

“My dear pie 5 a pag = ot 
amining-a painting by his artist-friend, .“ do 
you not see ae have pinned that angel's 
robe together with a gold brooch?’ Who ever 
paw an_angel with‘a brooch?’’ Artist, aftera 
moment's ,‘* Tene, but whoever. saw 
an. augel withoutabrooch?” Critiosilenced, 
but feeling that he had not etated-his case- 
properly. 

A.vouné lawyer, while «making :his) maiden: 
speech; incdetendiug ea ‘little’ boy: for some: 
pérty crimejiin ‘the midat:of-aw impassioned: 
appeal to: thidivtwelvecgood and»tras nen): 
Abygentlomar of the jury; you see 
befors*-you:-this! poory:trem s boy, without: 
father, without=:méthep;.. ut’ friends; 
withoutcounret.” At this poidt-ths orator was 
interrupted by a general tittemareundthebar; 
andy to. addito--his confusion, the: judgs,“who 
‘wassmilimg:'on the -benolt,:added, ‘ Proceed } 
brother +; the court is: withy ou,” 

Rarstxo Manxet Cuiexens,—Land@lady : I 
h&ve'a néw market man, and’ titink ‘he will do 


ateaH raised-on the refuse oft chéese factory, 
Boarder; That doesnot sound very tempting. 
| Limdlldyy Wei‘no. it doesnot sonnd’boy and 
| athe al Rdow that such food suglit to'be very 
| Boarder : good for chickens, At any rate; the 
new man cannot be otherwise than an im- 
provement on tlié old ome;:’ landlady: You 
think.so, then? Boarder: Ohy-yes’; his chickens 
were-evident!y raised. tothe refuse offam.india 
rubber factor, 
THY LAST! Iy BED. 
Old Vaole Plowgit and his wife'were holding 
& Bort of love-feast ‘the other night, recounting 
old times, As the worthy couple*slowly pte: 
pared to retire, they went over the days gone 
by ina highly entertaining mauwer. 
“ Doyowkuow, Rta, I feet-jast as ‘young 
asever I did?” said Uncle Piswzit, exubér- 
antly: 
on do I, Enoch,” spryly responded Aunt 
Then a thought suddenly occurred to Uncle 
Plowgtt, and wheeling on-his‘heel he cried out, 
“Last in bed blows-out the light!” avd: made 
a plunge for the side of the-ceuch." His wife, 
thougt taken by’surprise, was nothing behind 


themp.: 


polar iceberg,. where no verdure 


my fatherowould! not let me-go, 


Thiemd othe ir 


Oxz Fresa.—-Doctor.: Have you 
the ague yet? Patient: No, sor; 


é& that.whi 
atient:. Yes,-sor; bat it.did mo 
Doctor: Taat.is.strange, .. You 


ou._know «8 <Mmam 


edtatet gone” 
my dear? OF Goarey ‘n9t: 
néver'expsotet 
cookin 
a “won 


De 


dibW that shé ever failed in. 
wastiat? Mr: B?: Biseuits. 


ter-wasin 


and cor ion:ot, Liv 


mote in the 


and expattatinp-abcut hi 


happen to say a foolish thing I 
out fat e.” ‘Denvy you yo 
my lordy'then,” satd’ Charlee T 
yoa'musbéertainly live the me 


man in Elrope.”’ 


aro.ini a.-sliag, was sean going 


ot. his s 


through a saw-mill?” he said. “ 


pert phic epee 27 Bays?” 
“OF course; my child 
with wifely pride. 

‘* Bvergtiting,.matima? ” 

« Yes, dear, everything,” 

‘© Well, I don't.” 


conidn’t ‘believe?’ 


“She's thd. ore... I -héard 


“ Phat will Go, my child,” s 





wehbe anyhow! ” 





he contes in that he mnat ‘be-pa 
| destroy hie e0n’s confiiétice in b 


ing to ‘directions, I snpone ?. Patient 


certainly was: Dif fast; ‘there’w 
~ 4 awa Mts; B® 


urtle-aoup, 
highness, il your royal.stomach 5, 
; kitehen } ”» 


with & peculiar look in ‘her gentld fi 
outand play, ana? Will'tell your-f 









Many yours when the Daks.of Glows 
ene nant i 


state-dinner, in thé course of ire the 


Loup M.jwitl no very farge porttomot die 
wit'or wisdom, had a very exalted 
his own‘powérs: When-onee in’ a 


nee ‘following pointed remark?” 


He Hap Been. / Revanem--A;meanell 
blackened eyes,-& broken‘ nose, and! we 


the stresta’of. Preston the other daye» 480 

quaintance meeting him.ingained ithe nem 
io | , Ai 

No atat 

* Why, what on sarth bas happened “S 


then?” ‘*O,2 
pasha sheting siakyerd I devided against 
cla LB) 


ANXIOUS FOR MOTHER, 
'Mstrore;” “adit “a small. boy, “@ yy 


replied the mite 


« Fash, you witked boy: you museit 
co. What did syour paps ever sag, 


“YouKiow that.widdw tn the nesta 
who always todksso sour atus Boyx?” 

« You mean that pretty Mrs. ey 
Pp 
yesterfay that shewas ths sweetestwe 
town, and themhe-gave her a bunch Oram 
and it made me'so ‘ashamed to hese 
such a story that I ran away and wee 
bim Sdow T'iad caught him ‘in it.” 


‘hits 





eye, and where naught but the-qwhilet hawt 
growl can beheard.” And he was.diggusu 
» When‘a deep voice replied, “! Amen |”~ 
Ay ill-tempered mav, in rebukiog his ‘say: 
for: mistonducty said: ** Waenck ee aren 
“& prettg father yow/hadl” snesredithy ggg, 

ritable old: manyanibig, 
Y vociferate@: ‘‘I hed a grent dsal:wottertatigy 
zyban gouhave;. you young rasgal }’ 


na 








wife. is.as badras iver,.sor.,. Dactor. 
isky.and. quinine I. py 


»sot,.. being:.as-we'ate oue flesh, 1 ok 
w. and gave Biddy.the quinine. 
Giyrre’Catrretsit.— Mr, Bi —T dese" Bie 


temind me of mother’s. Mré+ BY 
MY, Bis 
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Gavar disappointment will be felt at the 
annonncement, says Sevtety, that the Queen 
pas-deiimitely decided that'no Drawing Rooms 
steve betheld’thisyear. The growing -ten- 
zeney upon the part of ‘Her -Majesty.to avoid 
Count sia greatly deplored by her 
lope subjects. Of: conrse: the death of the 
Dake of Albany is the immediate ‘cause of thé 
cortaiient ofthe usual. State finctions this 
seton, Dit. itis wellknown to those who are 
praugh close aasceiation with the. Queen: 
thateHer Didjesty’s disinchination’ to emerge: 
from her sechisier-is attaining greater propor- 
vensyonnby.-: 


Tas uncertain state of ‘the weather and tbe: 
reopen Sandown very: much’ reduced - the 
nimiberofpeople..present at: Hurlingham, to. 
see the- Americans play a game of La Crosse 


ot cream and painted velvet,:with paniers of 
théweme,.. Bodicesaof, distincs material and: 
worn with many skirts; for’ex- 
ewith’asbiatk*skirt, wed and *b'ack 
». With w dark ‘brown: silk skirt 
fe — ~~ ~wasworn, A 
Paris gown Wasa # dark preen and red, 
ridden bros plaits;the same silk being in- 
trodiived at the sides,-with :stripesof dari red: 
velvet interwoven ; the tunic wes .ashot bunt. 
inte dat 26d and green, bordered with satin 
Geant 3 the bodice .of ‘the same, with 
Swiss bo 6 sitk, and bonnet. to match, 
A tansiiirdress,:covered with a floral pattern, 
wawarnch.trimmed: with Jace; and flonnced to 
thewaiets. Many” re-worn: 
TimMaori: King. is. greatly pleased with his 
reweontters;: Hevis delighted with ‘London,: 
at hae beenabout’a'good deal. He bas-béen 
to see the performance at Drory Lane of 
Havert}'s rela’; butas the pce er 
quite'‘undebstand the jokes, though they like the 
po ten 89 amused'as they were 
anit Goring = -_ been: to the 
Loolegion? Gardens twice, was.intencel 
interested... They were also-very pleased with 
their isit'to'the Botanical Gardens. The King 
atPhivgdite-alsy visited Mademe Tassand's 
exhibitichand went. to the Empire Theatre; 
vine witneseed “the performance: of 
Chilperte; also to the House of Commons, 
where cue of them slept soundly for a couple 
ob-honrsyigo impreseed way he with the elo- 
quente Ofthe speakers 


A‘0st-wuccessfal: Old Eogiish Fair,” in. 
sid of thé funds cf tha Sucicty for Peevention, 
ot-Cruelsy'to.Animals ihas -been held in the 
beautitutgronnds of Combe-Royal, near Kings: 
brides, the residence of. Més.- Eady and Miss 
cnily Varner. By.the hel» of painted scenes, 
crigitally prepared fur a simila™ entertain. 
ment in Plymouth Guildhall, a spacious 
medieval market-place was constructed on 
tie Combe-Réyal House, which 
itself formed one side of the square, 

hee &serics**of shops, each with -its 
antique sign” was arranged, and in each 
pow displayed a goodly store of fancy things, 
ter sped by memny wiling hans and 
ps. ae hearts, and sold to ‘hundreds of ready 
pin by gaily-attired dealers, Taere 

Svnieapital héstelry, “Yo Boar’s “Head,” 
laneh pnb very moderate churge, a bountiful 
th, pam could bo obtained, and tea later in 
very” ay. The costumes were numerous and 
the’ Wy}got up. Twice ia the course of 
shall ay thése Picturesque costumes were mar- 

ed 10 procession by Admiral. Borlase, and 
cone — round ‘thé ‘equera to the enliven- 
a Fains of the Loddiswell band, headed by 
2e rural dean of Woodisigh, .in antique and 
Phd beri oll TiH@ very considerable 
aye £160 wasoreceived during the two 


gland ;. and at five.o’clock a : 
thehire 





STATISTICS: 


Hovssexord. Expenses oF ths Brivisu..Pzo« 
rie, —The thisty-five-millionsefBritish peopis 
anntally constme-': upwerds of 300;000;000 
quartern ‘loaves; 93,000,000bwt. of ‘patitods; 
17, 000:0000wt:" of Slee; 80; 000; 0000et:' of 


meat, 700-000 OOOIB,..of fish, 5,000, 0008w+...0f | 


butter,..2,000,000,000Kx ofsugan).1.70,000,0001 be 
of tem 1,000,000; Of beer ;:'37,000°000 
gallons of spirits, and 14,000,000° ‘gallons’ of 
wine; the totalcont ‘tothe: consumers -beihg 
about£500;000,000,..or-if “we take the net or 
national.. expenditare,. about ..£349,000)000; 
Within thedast forty: years: there has been an 
enormous increase’ in’? théconsumption~ of 
atticles-ef foodand drink iv ‘the United King. 


dom: Next.tothé-expendittire for “food: and | 


drink. .comes. the, expenditure on .articles..of 
dress, a consisting in. cotton, woul; 
linen, and silk} im “boots; shésspand ‘hats; 28 
well .as in¢gold and -silver-ornaments and 
jewellery, in : 

nigh £148,000;000'groas, or £123, 009,000 net.or 
real valme.:: Thehouse:-expenditure comprises 
about’ £72:000:008 for: house rent; sone 
£11,000,000 for furniture,estimating only the 
value of annual jong;+£ 15,000,000 for coal, 
£14,000,000 for gas, and £5,000,000. for water, 
making in all £117,000,000; Thenthare is the 
expenditure in ee 
£13,000,000 grosaps bateonby £3;000;000 net 
value. And aftér-thisthére areexpenses for 
education, literature, newepapers;.charch and 
chapel charity, amtsem iigy taxes, 
and cost of distribution, the-grand total being 
£880,000,000 gross,.and-£683,000,000..net per 
annum, —Professer Levi. 


GEMS; 
* 


Accornpina to ‘the-security you offer to her, 
fortune makes her loans easy or ruinous. 

Vice .stinga uaz even .in.our. pleasures, but 
virtue.consoles us even imourpains, 

Tur recret of fiting isto pay everything that 
can: be said on the subject... 

Poror«niry isnorinfahibility. Hrrors:exist 
only while they are populat. 

Lost wealth: may ‘be replaced by-indastry, 
lost: knowledge by study, ‘lost health bymedi- 
cine; but lost titie is'gone. forever. 

He who reldomspeuks,:and with one: enlay, 
well-titied. word can “strike dumb thie. Joqua. 
cious,.is-a geniusor a héro, ) 








A Goop Cia ron Scn00t-Gumpren,-—One 
aud ehalé poundsof bieaddourh) half‘pourd 
ofeurrants, hulfouncs of tarrawey seed, six 


ounces.-of. sugar, :.three: eggs, , half-pound wof | 


butters. Spread-out theddugh onmcthe-padtes 
board, roll it well out, rab in thé*currants: and 
sugar, then add. the :bather, and-dastly: the.eggs. 
Mix all welb.together; leave'it.to-rive;puv-it 
into a tin, and*bake itn hourin’a moderate 
oven. 

Goosesrnny Trrrne.-+ Pat: one quart of 
gooseberriesinto ajar, with ‘sufficient moist 
sagar. to sweeten: them,..and.boil.them until 
reduced.to'a pulp, Patthis:pulp at the: bot- 
tom of « trifle-dish; pour over ita pint of 
custard, and, when cold, cover with whipped 
cream, . The cream should’ bs whipped the 
day béfote-it ‘is -wanted for table, as'it will 
then be firmer ‘and moresold, Thodish may 
be garnished as-fancy dictates, 

A‘. Vety Nice Disa or Corp. Lams snp 
Cucumpers:on Spinach, —Fry slices or chopsot 
cold lamb till they areslightly browned ; dip 
thé slices“in breadcrumbs, chopped parsley, 
and yolk .of egg, . Some, grated. lemon anda 
little nutmeg may boadded.. Fry them; and 
pours little good gravy over them wher served. 
The various:methods.of redressing mution are 
applicable. generally to.lamb. 


volving :an -expenditare ‘of “well. | starmed 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A vsaom of royal hair is used .to sweep 
'péfcre the shfine of Baddha in the Buddhiss. 
‘College at Colombo, .. Tae hairscame from the 
head of the Kingoft Cambodia,..who.-.was.-pur-: 
' poxely.shorn for..this pjous.duty,.. 

Two - femate ’ al contcitlvrs~ have 
| been: eleeteth ‘in: E'rancenfor the “firs? time 
‘much to the délight*of Malte. Tidbéertine 
Auclerc’and tie Womens’ =*' Olie 
;was chosen by the-sober Normans at Houque- 
106; izt the departirent of the Séine Inférienre, 
ithe othér gained ‘a majority of thirty-eight 
) over her ntdaculine competitors itt thé “Lot: et- 
| Garonne, 


_ Be nor Apran,—Lord Nelson p whens little: 
boy, waevon a visit to “an annt and’ went’ fn 
(starch cf bitas’ westsis Heowandered ‘so far 
| that he did ‘not returtr till some-titie atter it’ 
‘was dark. The old lady, who had been ntuch 
“by “his. wosenos,” reprimanded “him 
‘severely, and asked-hita-how.sear came-not.to 
‘drive -him home,., ‘‘I don’t know;,’ said. the 
' boyy with. great-simplicity,.!' who fear is,” 
| Losr and #trayéd-childten wouldno longer 
worty ‘their faniiliés:-and “thé” police’ if wll 
, parents on} ;a.«jontmey .on:a holiday .adopted. 
, the ingenious'plan of Danis tothe 
Pen. West. ‘This-wisefatherdiuked his thirteen 
i tied round 


| children together byw emall ropa the 
jarm and in this fashfon they travel ‘from 
Denmark across the Atlantie to Milwaukee, 
where® théir. arrival’ créatei’ cotisiderablo 
amusement, 


Tre tomb of tle unfortunate Major André 
in Westminster: 


i Abbey has lately: again been 
defaced by. the stealing, of Andrés head from 
his-figave in the fresco: This 


is the sixth act of sacrilege at this tomb, the 
: heads:of :Andréiand of? W: ton v0. 
 minent in ‘the frescohaving each been taken 
away three-times, it. ieaupposed byrelic-hant- 
ing Americans, Thielast theft wascommitt d 
during: an-organ-recital. by. Dr. Bridge; andia 
new head ihay-now' been deftly fitted on once 
more, 


sxaaily i appcartiias OMA -ETO. Er far Goh 
by it i w -in-ton- 
siderable danger: Not Iobg-ago- some one 
suggesteathat he is..no.more ‘than ‘' the-last 
survivor of some -depraded <deity)”’ and“now 
My. Isasc. Taylor writes to a. literary contem- 
porary: to point.out that ho.is perhaps onty the 
result ofthat'summryth whith isso constantly 
turning np under unexpected forma, .. Williem 
, Tell, wa know, has long ago been consigned to 
this ‘sort “of immortality, and Mr. Taylor. 
britigs together many.eircumstaness which: .go 
| fam. to: establish«:the»>theory” of the solar 
explanation of Robin Hodd: Te’ Notting- 

hamshize..hero.. isthe. Hod: of / Northern 
mythology (thé: Hotwernus’ of! Saxo °Gram- 
matictts pets very close:to the nami), “/thé'good 
aroher, the last. reflection of the Ban God,’ ae 
Professor Max Muller says, by whatsdever 

name called. Like-other solar sheroes- he, has 

his faint reflection -in Little John, who stands 
, a8: Patroolns to A shilles,or Gunnerto Sigurd 

| in other*formi of the legend ; and Maid Marian 
i bevomesd no less a personage than. the.dawn 

f maiden whom the mythologists have found to 

their sotistastion- in Byrnbild, and perhaps 

also.in Briesis.and.Guinevere, If.so)-howeves, 

itis worth noticing that-in our midlanddegend 
the charms of the’daiwn ‘maiden ‘do. not seem’ 
‘to have worked any stich dire effect as.they.do 

‘in some of the other versions. It might ‘per- 

haps; be-added “that.the guarded: gdld of the 

Nibélung jstory which «is stolen.by the-solar 

heroes is to. be found: in the treasure ‘of the 

“ proudesheryfe of Notyngham” which Robin 

Hood “and “his merry ‘mén convey. Lastly, 

Mp, Isaac! Taylor ovverves—end this:is really 

| siynifidantthat te Robin Hood: ballads and 

lozends are localized precisely in those-parts.of 

Englend.in which\ithe Acandinaviat clement 

wae known to’ be‘the strongest, 


} 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——— 
Dora.—We cannot advertise business addresses in 
this department. 
BE. M. 8.—In thro dice, ties throw over again, if 
it be necessary to es any result, 


B. L. N.—A divorce obtained by either pocty for the 
cause assigned would not be legal in this State. 


OC. N. H.—Benzine, which can be procured at any 
druggist’s, will remove grease from cloth. 


M. D.—A penny-wedding is one where the guests 
contribute to the household outfit. 

D. F. G.—1. Sane, September 7, 1867. 2. A boy 
of sixteen should weigh from 110 to 115 pounds. 

T. N.—Perhaps the janitor of the can give 
you some information concerning its early ° 

Cortwxa.—Azrael, in the Jewish and Mohammedan 

, is the name cf an angel who watches over 

the dying, and the soul from the body. 


W. G. T.—1. Bird lime is made by boiling linseed oil 
antil t becomes a viscid paste. 2. It can be obtained 
at any bird fancier’s. 


A. RB. G.—We cannot. inform you where the coins in 
your can be sold, as business addresses are 
never through this medium. 

D. T. R.—Get some mutual friend to 
introduction to the object of your adora’ 
the proper way to make her acquaintance. ; 

E, —l1l, One sample of hair is light brown, whil 
the be quite Tite - a and y 4 
position of ‘your epistle are beau’ ° 
prothium on the coin mentioned. 


L. M. 8—Consult a physician, as the trouble is 
doubtless caused by a disordered stomach, altho it 
be an attack of erysipelas. In either case m 

ad should be sought. ° 4 

F. P. W.—Wait for a year or two before 

yourself to thé young lady. * Being of such a der 

e, it would be rather f to enter into a contract 

which you might regret in a few years. . 

aiocatlaee, reth, Samba 
clu’ zontal an e! er 
the muscles, and thus en the system. Walking, 
running, jumping, rowing, &c., are also to be recom- 
m P 


A. L. B.—1. The name of Cain’s wife is not known ; 
nor is it related in what country she was born, as may 
be seen on reference to the chapter of Genesis. 
2. Tuesday, December 2, 1862 ; Friday, July 24, 1868. 
8. Your handwriting is not quite up to the average. 

R. 8. G.—Arithmetical problems, puzzles, ‘‘ catch” 
questions, and the like, cannot be answered here. By 
carefully studying the analysis of the problem, as given 
in the arithmetic, ‘you will quickly gain a thorough 
understanding of it.- s - ; 

T. 0, D.—1. The lady is bashful, but seems to esteem 
ou highly. Gain her love by and do-not feel 
Kscouraged af any such slight’ rebuffs as those 

esc! 


lve you an 
is 


Your handwriting, spelling, and 

grammar are all above the average. 
M. W. R.—1. We cannot recommend any cular 
to those 


payetnyen ee - 2. A letter addr 
elicit the information you desire. 
3. Each company has its own mode of doing business, 
4, The older the person the higher the premium. 


Litt Beit.—The simplest way to get rid of anta is 
to trace them. 2 apd ie 


Carriz.—A young lady of taste and jud t ht 
to be able to cancun matter bette! thee = 
t, or else there is little 
‘trath in the old adage that ‘‘it is the business of men 
< provide homes and the province of women to beautify 

em. 


E. E.—1, Saturday, January 25, 1868. 2. You are a 
demi-blonde, belonging to neither of the decided styles 
of blonde and brunette, but more inclined towards the 
former, About the average height and weight. 8. 
Depend upon nature to develop you, and do not resort 
to artificial means. 


8. D. L.—We would like to oblige you, but cannot 
undertake any detective work. Young ladies should 
exercise tcare in making acquaintances, and not 
wvely on advertisements of persons desiring to correspond 
with them. There a‘e doubtless many young men 


who would be only too h: 
with you. y appy to become. acquainted 


P. V. O.—1. The only way to brea’ 
habit is to exercise your will, (kt emg Relig 
disastrous consequences will ensue. A first-class phy- 
sician will furnish you with the medicine calculated to 
relieve the symptoms described. 2, Weight and height 
are below the general average of healthy persons. 


C, ©. M.—The old custom of r.fusing bu 
—— to murderers and suicides te not tT 
now, although in many instances priests and ministers 
refuse to perform church 1 ites over the bodies of such 
persons. In olden times in England, the unishment 
inflicted on a suicide consisted in an gnominious 





burial in the highway, with a stake driven through the 
body, and without Christian rites. “The legal conse- 
uence was forfeiture of goods and chattels to the 
wn. At the present time the only consequences are 
forfeiture of goods and deprivation of Christian rites, 
the burial taking place in a churchyard between the 
hours of 9 p.w. and 12 midnight. The consecration of 
dina tery is a religious ceremony. 

H. Y. B.—We have never heard of nor seen printed 
directions for flirtation by the eye, but can bear witness 
that there is such an accomplishment taught by nature 
on mares in the land, and very generally 
unders! rcs who have mingled in society 
to any exten 





L. A. L.—Wet the mildewed linen with soft water, 
rub it well with white soap, then scrape some fine 
chalk to powder, and rub it well into the linen. Lay 
it out on the in the'sunshine, and kéep it dam 
with soft water. 
the mildew will disappear en’ 


icogh good bette, and Ledulgs in plain, healthy food 

urs, ani a y , 
andit is likely that the bloom in your cheeks will be 
rehdered very perceptible. Do not on ahy accéunt use 
artificial means, as by so doing the skin will in time 
become parchment-like and unsightly. 


D.; P. 8.—The numeral notation to which you call 
our attention was used by the Greeks, They divided 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet into three 
Classes, and by adding another symbol to each class, 

had chararters to represent the units, tens, and 
hundreds. The present system is far more convenient. 


uently, 


JUNE AND DECEMBER. 


"Neath the silver summer moon 
Once we stood, love, you and I, 
All our life’s rare golden June 
Drifting like a rose-leaf by ; 
** Sweet,” you whispered low to me, 
“Moons may wane and star-shine flee, 
be yoy June glow and winter gloaming 
I will be true to thee.” 


Now the solemn winter moon 
Bathes the earth in icy light, 
And beneath the stars alone 
Standing this December night, 
Moons have waned and Junes have fied 
With the vows you lightly said, 
And th» heart you won is breaking : 
You are false, and joy is dead. 


8. G. 


Exwwiz.—Your handwriting is hardly firm and distinct 
enough for a copyist. The principal work of copvists 


consists in copying legal papers and documents. Tele- 
graphy, type-writing, bookkeeping, &c, are employ- 
ments which are now open te women, but special educa- 


tion is requisite in order that one may be fitted to pursue 
any of them successfully. 


A. G. M.—1. We cannot advertise any business firm 
in by de ye 2. Ca — d as . 
spelled jen-shan— ° bop rv name of a genus o 

herbs of a bitter taste, and is much used in medicine 
as atonic. Gentian-root is the root of several species 
of ete, obtained in the European Alps, from 
which the Swiss, obtain a liquor held by them in high 
estimation. 3. Gentian-root can be’procured at any’ 
drug store. 


G. M.—1, In off a correspondence it is usual 
for the one aneeethe faitiatine step to give his or her 
fal of £1,000 end bright p cinta peas 

A prospects in your 

is no obstacle to your marriage from a 
point of view. Propose by all means, and 
there is no doubt of your after happiens, if the object 
of ¥ love is all you claim. 38. If you are very 
intimate with the lady, it would not be improper to 
exchange photos. 4, Your penmanship is hardly suit- 
able for office work. 


Emmis G.—1l. Marie Antoinette was possesséd of a 
weak, vacillating. yn Yr disposition, an aris- 


tocratic indifference to public m, and a lament- 
of the French ae 





able ignorance of the actual m 
at the time in which she lived. y suspected her of 
secretly plotting to deliver the country into the hands 
of its enemies, and their intense hatred for her 
culminated in her arrest while attempting to leave 
Paris. She was condemned to death by the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal on October 15, 1793, and guillotined 
the following day. 2. December 25, 1810, came on a 
Tuesday. 


W. M. G.—1. Inquire at the t-office in your town. 
2. OneSpenny. 3. Brazil occupies morefthan two-fifths 
of the South American continent, and has, after 
Russia, the most extensive contiguous territory of 
any government on the globe. Its population has 
been variously estimated, but ten millions is thought 
to be the nearest — to the truth. Asa 
nation, the people of Brazil—especially the more edu- 
cated classes—are hospitable and courteous, though 
somewhat ceremonious and proud. The soil of Brazil 
is as varied as its climate. As arule, the lands sur- 
rounding the large and populous cities are very rich 
and productive. The pasture lands are magnificent, 
and eminently suitable for cattle raising. Manufac- 
tures are not in an advanced state as yet, but every 
year shows an increase of factories for the production 
of cotton goods and the coarser f.brics, The first 


Repeat the i the.next day, an 
y. “ 








cotton factory in Brazjl was built by an American near 
Rio de Janeiro, at which place very silks are also 
made. There are saw mills in various parts of the 
country, and the province of Sin Paulo has some large 
iron works. In the large cities there are gold aad 
silver smiths—mainly foreigners. 


J. C. J.—Olla podrida is a Spanish national dish, cop. 
sisting of several kinds of meat cut up into sma 
pieces, and stewed with a variety of vegitables. This 
dish is a great favourite with the poor, and is kept a 
long that its odour and flavour become highly offensive, 


























Itis commonly used, like pot pourri, meta 
to denote a medley. 


G. A. E.—If the nail of your toe be hard, and apt ty 
grow round, and ints the corners of your toe, take, 
_ of broken glass and scrape the top very thin ; do 

is whenever you cut your nails, for, by constant use, 
it makes the corners fly up and grow flat, so that it is 
impossible they should gve you any pain. 


B. F. R.—1. Do not leave your home until assured you 
can do better o——,, In rs & omens endeavour 
to improve your ting. 6 you a 
situation as copyist. 2. The Emperor of Gann is 
Wilhelm I. ; Emperor of China, Kwong Shu ; Sultang 
Turkey, Abdul-Hamid-Khan, 3, Fair. 

Amor.—Grease a plate with lard, and set it where 
ants congregate; place a few bits of wood so the ants 
can climb on the plate easily ; they will fors:ke any 
food for lard ; when the plate is well covered with them, 
turn it over a hot fire of coals, they will drop into ths 


fire, and you can then re-set the plate for another catch, 
A few repetitions will clean them out. 


Lrpa.—A morganatic marriage is the term for 4 ma 
su 


riage concluded between a man of 4 
woman of inferior rank, in which it is sti; thi. 
the ‘atter and her children shall be enti neither. 


the rank nor to possessions of the h 

dowry being in lieu of all other privileges. : 
of this kind are not infrequent in the prineely hous’ 
of Germany, and one of the most noted was that od 
Ki g Frederick William IIL, of Prussia with 
Countess Auguste von hh, who thereupon 4 
the title of Princess of Liegnitz. 


T. V. 8.—The following is a crimson stain that : 
quently used for musical instruments :—Ground 
wood, one pound ; water, three quarts ; 

an-ounce ; boil the Brazil wood with water for an 
strain, add the cochineal, boil uy for tt aia 
when it will be fit for use. This is first applied, and tha 
the varnish, consisting « f rectified spirits of wine, halle 
gall n; add six ounces of gum sandarac, three ounces of: 
gum mastic, and half-a-pint of turpentine varnish; 
the above in a tin can by the stove, apg : 
till well dissolved ; strain, and keepfor use. If you 

it — than yeu wish, thin with more 

varnish, 


C. L. G.—Natls are usually divided into cut nails 
called because thay are cut out of iron plates, ail 
Wrought nails, which are made from wrought im 
Different kinds are named from their shape, uses, te, 
as shingle, trunk, and harness nails, and tacks, brad 
and spikes. Some are called also . «: sixpenny, 
eightpenny, and tenpenny nails, © word 
thus used, is supposed to have been c from 
pound. A six-pound nail was one of which it ee | 


thousand to make six pounds, an eight- 
one of which it took a thousand to make t 
etc. ‘Soa six-pound nail, pronounced “ 
soon came to b3 called a sixpenny nail, and the mm 
with the other sizes. P ’ 


W. M. B.A celebrated firm of lock-makers in Lond 
have repeatedly offered rewards of from a guinea to tet 
uineas_ to ~~ who shou'd pick their lock 
ouls XVI. of ce, who pretended to 
mohenia,- once ancoeed a in mal a ua be 
ought was a wonde ly inge 
offered a reward to any one who would = it, aod 
an honest lock-maker picked it in leas than five minut 
The king paid the reward, but the lock-maker 
beheaded soon afterwards on a charge that was 
up against him. The king made another lock, a 
offered a large reward to any one who could pick it 
That lock was never picked, for no inventor wanted 
be beheaded. 
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